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Editorial. 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard University made an 
address at one of the sessions of the Congregational 
Council lately held in Boston. It is not only a 
record of history, but the presentation of an ideal. 
Harvard College was founded by Congregationalists 
in the early days of the colony, in order that sound learning 
should not perish, and that an educated ministry might 
always be provided, for the Church. In the course of time 
Harvard College gave up the standards of orthodoxy as 
maintained by Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield. 
About 1740 the line began to be drawn between the old 
and the new forms of Congregationalism. In the early part 
of this century, by easy transition and in continuation of 
the movement in 1740, Harvard College was found to be 
officered throughout by Unitarians. A large portion of 
the students also came from Unitarian churches. Time 
passed ; and, in the interest of that liberty which should pre- 
vail in the republic of letters, sectarianism in education 
began to lose its power. Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Eliot, a pronounced Unitarian, the Unitarian govern- 
ment of the college and the university has abolished sec- 
tarian control. The address of President Eliot and his 
administration of affairs are, then, an illustration of Congre- 
gationalism a little in advance of the general movement ; 
and this address very properly found its place in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congregational Council. 


zB 


From about 1740 there was in New England a movement 
of liberal orthodoxy strikingly similar to that which is now a 
sign of the times in Congregationalism. This movement was 
checked by the distractions of the Revolutionary War, and 
by the odium which came upon it through reaction from the 
excesses of the French Revolution. But, as the unmerited 
disgrace reflected upon the liberal movement in America 
gave place to a more just estimate of liberalism, Unitarian 
principles began to prevail. Had not this early movement 
been checked, probably there would have been no schism in 
Congregationalism ; but under the circumstances the schism 
came because it must come. The gulf of mutual antagonism 
and prejudice was so wide and deep that Christian charity as 
then understood could not bridge it over. Harvard College 
became Unitarian simply because it was Unitarian and could 
not help itself. It has now become unsectarian- because the 
world of intellectual liberty is larger than it was a hundred 
years ago. Itis useless now to regret that division. It is 
folly to-say that it was unnecessary. The line of cleavage 
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was developed in the nature of things; and, now that the bit- 
terness of the old contention is passing away, we begin to see 
that the religious life of the world has been enriched and 
strengthened by the balanced antagonism which in this, as 
in other things, has illustrated a constant law of nature. 


ed 


Tur next biennial session of the Universalist Convention 
begins in Boston, Friday evening, October 20. It will be 
preceded by a ministers’ meeting at 9.30 A.M. on Thursday. 
Provision has been made for a week of stirring conferences. 
Two questions will excite interest, and bring out differences 
of opinion. After a quarter of a century of creed discussion, 
an attempt will be made to adopt a confession of faith, which 
has been proposed as a solution of the problem and an end 
of strife. All, however, are not satisfied with the proposed 
statement of belief. The overture of the Unitarians, made 
with entire unanimity, meets with opposition, and will be the 
occasion, we fear, of a warm discussion. In the Universalist 
Leader Dr. Sweetser contributes a long article with many 
reasons why the Universalists should not ally themselves in 
any way with the Unitarians. He says Unitarianism is de- 
cadent; that it has always lived largely at the expense of 
other denominations; that it uses Universalist movements 
to advance its own interests; that it will assist Unitarian 
ministers to secure the pastorate of Universalist churches; 
that it will confirm the impression that Universalism and 
Unitarianism are alike, to the injury of Universalism; that it 
will endanger the loyalty of the Universalist Church to Christ ; 
that it will create discord in the Universalist ranks just at 
the time when they are trying to unite for aggressive work. 
We had thought of none of these things; and, certainly, the 
Unitarian Association, in passing a vote calling for practical 
co-operation where it is possible, did not suspect that any 
possibilities of evil lurked in such a simple proffer of friend- 
ship and co-operation, where co-operation was evidently bet- 
ter than rivalry and discord. We are sure that all Unitarians 
would say to the General Convention with us, Do thyself no 
harm. Accept our offer, if it is timely: lay it on the table 
until a more convenient season, if it cannot be accepted 
heartily and unanimously. 


Axout one man in a million is original. But at least five 
out of ten are decent and useful members of society, whose 
opinions are valuable on the practical affairs which come 
within the range of their experience and observations. 
Among them will be found the few who are capable of 
original thought, and who have genius that is exercised for 
the benefit of mankind. Among the other five out of ten 
will be found a large contingent of more or less useful men 
and women, who are dependent upon others for their opin- 
ions, and who are kept within the rules of decency by the 
conventional restraints of society. Among them, also, will 
be found those who are wholly irresponsible in morals or in 
intellect. Some of them, although they seem to be flighty 
and to be merely featherweights in intellect, have really the 
outfit of genius without having had the corrective of experi- 
ence and the balance of that common sense which comes 
through the acceptance and practice of that which has been 
commonly accepted by mankind. 


& 


Tur sailor who from the forecastle ascends to the quarter- 
deck may become a naval hero, a brilliant explorer, a re- 
nowned navigator ; but he will be all the better for knowing 
his business from the bottom to the top. The example of 
Tennyson shows that when our greatest poet has come, as 
come he will, he will be supremely great because in some 
real fashion he will have shared all the thoughts of men 
and have mastered all the learning of the ages. The great 


reformer, when he comes, will be one who knows human 
nature in and out, up and down, with its pitfalls of shame- 
ful sin and the shining heights of its virtue. He will be 
able to reform broken human nature because he knows all 
the proportions and dimensions of the perfect manhood. 
The great statesman will be supremely great because he 
knows all the highways and byways over which nations 
have travelled, and can now see where lies, for his nation and 
for all nations, the sure and safe way of peace, prosperity, 
and honor. The theologian who, by the originality of his 
thought and the light of his inspired genius, will show the 
distracted sects of Christianity and the contending religions 
of the world a way out into the land of promise, will be one 
who knows every permanent passion of human nature, and 
can provide for its wholesome satisfaction under the law of 
righteousness. 


Our Unitarian Churches. 


We go to Washington next week to consider the interests 
of our Unitarian churches, the agencies that represent them, 
and the work that lies before them as separate organizations 
and as an organized body. Those who are not of our house- 
hold often ask, What do you believe? Sometimes we ask 
each other, What do we believe? We often tell each other 
what ought to be believed and taught in our churches. But 
these questions do not reach the principles which lie at the 
foundations of our institutions. The questions that concern 
us most are, What are you? What are you doing? and, To 
what do you trust in your doing? 

We sometimes flatter ourselves that all things are coming 
our way, that the work of the fathers has been amply justified 
by the course of events, and that there is little more for us to 
do. But, so long as the principles that we have openly main- 
tained and defended are only tolerated in other churches 
which claim the right to defend and expound Christianity, it 
is mere imbecility for us to acknowledge that we have noth- 
ing more to do. In all the arts and sciences one discovery 
leads to another. In all forms of philosophy one great 
thought prepares the way for a greater. Every movement in 
the conditions of social well-being and progress prepares the 
way for better things. Shall we alone of all the world say 
that our work is done because the work of our fathers has 
prospered? ; 

The work of our Unitarian men, women, churches, and 
literature duting the past seventy-five years has, even our 
enemies being witness, done more than any single class of 
religious activities to secure freedom, to drive unnatural fears 
out of the minds of men, to make the present life seem worth 
the living, and to bring the atonement for sin within the 
reach of every child of God, not through the sacrifice of 
another being, but by the spiritual offering of himself. If 
the mighty protest which has been made during the past cen- 
tury for the honor of God and the dignity of man should now 
be withdrawn, and the Unitarian Church should cease to be, 
instantly the barriers would begin to rise about all the other 
churches. Even in the orthodox Congregational Church, 
which taken together undoubtedly represents the broadest 
view and the most liberal interpretation of religion and duty, 
the life of the “heretic” would again become a burden. To 
say nothing of other forms of liberalism, which in their own 
place deserve due credit, we may say of our own movement 
that the constant example furnished by our church in the 
production of men and women who show by their lives that 
in the way which men call heresy they really worship ‘the 
God of their fathers, and are finding the way of life, contra- 
dicts and confounds those who would otherwise with telling 


effect prophesy evil, and only evil, concerning the effect of — 


such teaching. 
The mere fact that a man of power may escape from one 
of the other denominations where he is discredited because 
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of the alleged unsoundness of his faith, and then can find a 
Unitarian pulpit open to him where he may proclaim his 
word with power, and a Unitarian community in which the 
good fruits of the word are manifest in shining lives, makes 
it possible for liberal men to remain in those churches, and 
to follow the new thought, although afar off. The doors of 
the Episcopal Church would soon close behind the retreating 
form of a liberal bishop, were it not possible to cite the ex- 
amples of living men and women to prove that they who do 
the will shall know the doctrine, and that the new way does 
not lead to perdition. But besides these there is a multitude, 
whom no man can number, scattered here and there, single 
individuals or groups of them, families or groups of families, 
who are burdened by the gloom, the superstition, the bigotry, 
which still are manifested in most of the rural communities 
of the United States. One of the most satisfactory phases 
of the work of a Unitarian editor is this ministering to the 
honest, intelligent, thoughtful but outcast men and women 
whose hearts are outraged by the cruelty ascribed to God, 
whose consciences are oppressed by compulsory assent to 
things they cannot believe, or who, personally or through 
their children, suffer the social penalties of dissent from the 
creed, The eventful seventy-five years of our history ought 
to be regarded merely as preparation for the work of the new 
century which in a little more than a twelvemonth will be 
upon us. 


An Autumn Idyl. 


_ This is a quaint and curious manuscript as old as that in 
which Adam and Eve worked. ‘The oldest men that learned 
to be upward-lookers saw and read it. Bradford and Win- 


throp studied it around Cape Cod in 1620. It is just as. 


brightly illustrated as ever, — the colors as clear and the let- 
tering as brilliant. In September the Virginia creeper wraps 

old rail fences in brilliant scarlet, and covers waste places 
with cloth of crimson. Sumac illuminates knolls, and fringes 
the edges of the forest. Bitter-sweet hangs festoons of gold 
over precipices and around high elms. We look down the 
valleys and drive along the steep highways, and the opposite 
hills are a palimpsest. Who has done this wonderful work? 
A week later, and the water maples are touched with fire, the 
elms with gold. The willows and birches stop their looms, 
and the rows of ash-trees are long lines of purple. 

We go down into the river bottom to gather blue gentian, 
and come suddenly on great patches of belated cardinal 
flower. Wild grapes, as purple as those of Eshcol, bewilder 
the trees into voluminous masses of color, The leaves drop 
down in dreamy irresolutions. What in the world is so sweet 
as a beech grove? Itis the very ideal of wholesomeness. 
Push aside the brown leaves with your feet or make a cush- 

- ion of them, where you may sit and hear the squirrels chatter 
and scold while they collect their winter supplies. 

Long ago the robins gathered for a farewell supper on the 
mountain ash-trees and then went South; but a few belated 
ones are still about, and occasionally one ventures on a song. 
Robin is an optimistic bird. He never worries, come heat, 
come cold; and, if necessary, he can stay with you all winter. 
He builds his nest in an open place, having great faith in the 
protection of human friends. Another sort of a fellow is his 
cousin, the catbird. He, too, is still lingering about the 
bushes, slyly darting in and out and occasionally coming to 
my window to croon a quiet song. 

It is curious to note that in autumn Nature takes care to 
reverse what she has all summer been doing. Now it is the 
ugly things that are made beautiful, the ugliest that are 
most beautiful. A rotten old rail fence is trimmed with 
crimson and gold until it becomes the very ideal of artistic 
beauty. Charred stumps are glorified with scarlet drapery, 
pulpits from which the blue jay shouts the most Edwardsian 
passages, Bitter-sweet covers the gray rocks with old gold, 
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and makes delightfully attractive those features of the land- 
scape which were the dullest. 

The sounds of autumn are as poetic as the sights. The 
valleys have a way of telling us that the year has got through 
with its hard work, and has put away its tools. ‘The wheels 
of the wagons that bear off to the barns great loads of 
golden Indian corn make a curious kind of music that 
reaches up the hillside, and echoes back again. The husk- 
er’s song is heard half a mile away. Why do people sing 
more hymns in these days than in the spring? Is it because 
the blood goes more soberly, and prayers to the Giver of 
every good gift suit the hour? Boys are in the butternut 
groves and in the beech woods, gathering nuts. You can 
hear the rich notes of happy youth, whistled or shouted, 
while you see far away that the tops of the trees sway with 
the vigorous shakes of the youngsters who swarm in their 
tops. 

We cannot wonder that our fathers placed Thanksgiving 
in these autumn days. What would the world be without a 
bit of gratitude to make this autumn scene complete? What 
does the landscape lack, and what does the rhythm need to 
satisfy? It needs that we shall also have what man’s soul _ 
alone can give, love. Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me bless and praise his holy name! Blend 
all sweet sounds and sights together with the blessed. 
thought, “In my Father’s house are many mansions” —and . 
this is one of them. 

Spring keeps our blood on the bound for earth work. 
Growth appeals to the senses. Our hopes count up the com- 
ing harvest. May speaks of August; June, of September. 
Even the flowers wrap us in an earth joy. Summer has for 
us its hard labor; and its vacations bring us in contact with 
the summer school or the summer boarder. Autumn has 
another mission. The world has laid aside its tools. It 
has done its best. It has turned over, with its face heaven- 
ward. Gently it leads us on to other thoughts. We try to 
find the end, the meaning, of our work. Is life worth living ? 
Not unless it has something more than a round of seasons 
and corn harvests. But it has, for in Him we live and move 
and have our being. The seasons open into years, the years 
into world ages, our lives into immortality. Everything is a 
part, not a whole. Everything looks outward, onward, and 
upward. In God is the end. 


An Open Mind. 


Jesus of Nazareth never spoke a more penetrating word 
than when he said, ‘“‘ My judgment is just because I seek not 
mine own will.” More of the ethics of the intellect have 
never been compressed into a dozen words. Here was a 
field into which Jesus did not often press. All the more 
precious is this isolated utterance, so good that, if he had 
said a hundred things about the conduct of the mind, he 
could have said nothing better, nothing of more general appli. 
cation. ; 

Certain people are mentioned in the New Testament who 
had not so much as heard that there was any Holy Ghost; 
and, if the Christian centuries had never heard that there was 
any ethics of the intellect, they could not have demeaned 
themselves in a more melancholy fashion. Their general 
character has been unethical, so far as the conduct of the 
intellect has been concerned. All the premiums of the 
Church have been offered to intellectual dishonesty. All 
doubt of the established doctrine has been accounted devil- 
born. The intellect has been suborned to furnish reasons 
for this or that preconceived opinion. The open mind has 
been regarded as another with that open door which Dante 
saw in his appalling vision of infernal things, and over which 
was written, “ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

Few, indeed, are those who can with perfect truth take to 
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themselves the declaration which is ascribed to Jesus. How- 
ever just or unjust their judgments may be, it is their own 
wills that are sought by the great body of mankind. They 
. will to think as they have always thought, personally, theo- 
logically, politically. Even the men of science are not quite 
so superior to all bias of self-will in their experiments and 
investigations as they are commonly supposed to be. They 
are not all Darwins in their intellectual unselfishness. One 
of them is reported to have said, “So much the worse for 
the rocks,” when their strata did not run parallel with his 
theory. Many have shown an equal measure of self-will. 

Fortunately, the function of the preacher is not exhausted 
by his endeavors to lead his people into fresh woods of truth 
and pastures new. A part of it is exercised in the endeavor 
to make old truth real and vivid to them, to persuade them 
to embody it in the concrete of action. When it comes to 
making people change their opinions as regards important 
matters, the preacher’s task, or that of the editor or politician, 
is very difficult. The open mind is found to be one of the 
rarest birds that fly. “The foolishness of preaching” has 
no apter illustration than the preacher’s reiteration of his 
thought to those who agree with it entirely. But, let him try 
to conquer a prejudice or combat a darling error, and he will 
see how hard it is for him to kick against the pricks. The 
political partisan measures all things by the party rule and 
line. An unbiassed search for truth is as far from him as 
the antipodes. The party programme is as infallible to him 
as the pope to Roman Catholics. The theological cuckoo 
has usurped the political nest; and there is as much bigotry 
as ever, only we must know where to look for it,— where 
there is political prejudice without any careful, conscientious 
forming of political opinions. 

But even the condition of the most bigoted and partisan 
is not so hopeless as it superficially appears. From first to 
last, a good many people do change their opinions, despite the 
fact that the initial effect of an opposing argument is the 
aggravation of the ardor with which the opposed opinion or 
sentiment is entertained. Lecky, in his great book on 
European Rationalism, inferred the impotence of discus- 
sion. Opinions change, he said, because of some general 
enlargement of the mind, which lets them, as it were, fall out 
of the sockets in which they have been held. But the ex- 
planation confessed the efficacy of the power which it denied. 
What enlarged the mind, if not discussion,— not in its im- 
mediate effect, but in its subtile, silent working afterward, 
when the clash of arms, the shouts of victory, were no longer 
heard? The human mind is Falstaffian in its disposition : 
it will do nothing on compulsion. But many an argument 
which is at first scornfully rejected comes back to make its 
quiet rational appeal, and find the acceptance it deserves. 
“Emotion recollected in tranquillity” is not the exclusive 
prerogative of poets. It is the salvation of very ordinary 
people from intellectual and ethical stagnation. 

‘We needs must love the highest, when we see it,” said 
Arthur, flower of kings, to Guinevere, lying in great abase- 
ment at his feet. And, if we have here a truth of universal 
application, there can be no better education in open-minded- 
ness than that which comes from earnest contemplation of 
this virtue as it displays itself in any noble person. And for 
such contemplation we can nowhere find a loftier example 
than is afforded by our own Channing. Reading his writ- 
ings and the story of his gentle life, the impression that 
dominates all others is that of a mind so open to all new 
truth and all new aspects of the old as the wide world to 
take its form and color from the rising sun. Those who 
would cultivate his virtue in this kind could not do better 
than make frequent their returns to him, and abandon them- 
selves to his most characteristic influence. But he was one 
of many whose judgments have been just because they have 
not sought their own will. We cannot follow them too faith- 
fully nor honor them too much. 
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Current Copics. 


Tue President’s trip to Chicago, accompanied by the 
members of the cabinet, and his public appearances in 
Chicago during the week, were made the occasion of a nota- 
ble demonstration of loyalty and enthusiasm by the people of 
the Middle West. Last Monday, on the occasion of the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the new post-office building in 
the Western metropolis, President McKinley delivered an 
address, in the course of which he touched upon the issue 
of expansion, and dwelt upon the duties that have been 
thrust upon the American people since the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet by the guns of the American naval force 
under Admiral Dewey. At various points during the Pres- 
ident’s journey the chief executive of the nation delivered 


_addresses, in which he laid particular stress upon the justice 


and morality of the course which the government is pursu- 
ing in the Philippines. Without an exception the Presi- 
dent’s utterances were received with quick and hearty sym- 
pathy by the great throngs that heard them. The journey 
of the President and his cabinet was a continuous ovation, 
culminating in the formal exercises at Chicago on Monday, 
which was observed as a holiday by the people of Chicago. 


The Presidential tour is regarded as a political event of 


considerable importance, destined to exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon the outcome of the coming national campaign. 


ws 


Tue Street Railway Men’s Union of Cleveland last 
Sunday declared the boycott against the Consolidated Street 
Railway at an end. The union requested all the labor 
organizations to rescind the order imposing fines upon mem- 
bers found riding on the cars of the boycotted corporation. 
The boycott against the Consolidated Street Railway of 
Cleveland was declared when the employees of the com- 
pany inaugurated a strike last spring. The attempts to 
enforce the ban furnish one of the most painful chapters 
in the history of labor struggles. During the middle of 
the summer the operations of the boycott extended not only 
to the street railway company itself, but were intended to 
affect, as well, all business concerns and private individ- 
uals who patronized the boycotted railway. Public opinion, 
which, at the beginning of the strike, indorsed strongly the 
cause of the striking employees, suffered a revulsion under 
the stress of the sweeping boycott. In several cases the 


- courts were asked to intervene, and decreed that the striking 


operatives had no right to attempt to coerce the people of 
Cleveland into refusing to avail themselves of existing 
methods of locomotion upon pain of reprisals and penalties 
of a peculiarly distressing character. The boycott is now 
over formally, although, in point of fact, its effectiveness 
ceased several weeks ago, when public opinion refused to 
countenance the strikers and their methods. 


et 


Tue races between the American defender Columbia and 
the British challenger Shamrock, to decide the future cus- 
todianship of the America’s cup, which began last week, 
have been followed with an immense amount of interest by 
millions of people on both sides of the water. The contest 
is very much more than a trial to determine the soundness of 
the respective theories of the yacht builders of two nations. 
It is rather a trial that involves the good-nature and the 
spirit of fair play that animates the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 
merchant who built and brought the Shamrock to American 
waters in an attempt to restore the possession of the Amer- 
ica’s cup to Great Britain, has succeeded in contributing a 
great deal to the cause of international friendship by his 
frank good-nature and his thorough sportsmanship. —Rear- 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, the doughty old British 


. 


Sir Thomas Lipton, the rich Irish tea- - 
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mariner who regards a moral alliance between the American 
people and their over-the-sea cousins as. an inevitable devel- 
opment of the future, is a guest on Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
steam yacht, and has already employed the yacht races as a 
text upon which to preach a sermon upon the practicability 
of an Anglo-American coalition for the settlement of pending 
problems of commerce and civilization. ‘The relations be- 
tween the owners of the Columbia and those who expect the 
Shamrock to win back the much-coveted cup have been 
characterized by the most exquisite courtesy, which has not 
suffered even under the irritating contingency of weather 
which rendered the first three races barren of results. 


st 


THE navy is to be given a greater share in the prosecution 
of the war in the Philippines to a successful termination. 
After a conference with Admiral Dewey last week the Presi- 
dent issued orders for the immediate despatch of the cruisers 
Brooklyn and New Orleans and the gunboats Nashville and 
Badger to Manila. It is surmised at Washington that the 
arrival of the additional naval force in Philippine waters will 
be followed by some important changes of military adminis- 
tration and policy in the Philippines. Admiral Dewey has 


implied with sufficient plainness in public interviews that he . 


does not regard Brigadier-general Otis as the man best 
qualified to deal with all the complicated problems of peace 
and of war that arise in the Philippines. It is well known 
that the President places the utmost reliance upon the pro- 
fessional and personal views of the hero of Manila; and there 
is no doubt that, if Admiral Dewey, in his conference with 
the President, expressed the view of Gen. Otis as an officer 
and an administrator that he has expressed in talks to news- 
paper reporters, some radical changes will soon take place 
in the conduct of affairs at Manila. The characterization 
which Admiral Dewey has made of Gen. Otis is, in effect, 
that the civil and military governor of the Philippines loses 
much of his usefulness by his desire to exercise personal 
control over a multitude of administrative details, and that 
he has permitted the war in the Philippines to continue much 
longer than, in the opinion of Admiral Dewey, it should have 
continued. 
we 


Tue work of the Mazet Commission of Inquiry has thrown 
important light upon the method of filling the judicial bench 
of the city of New York. It has appeared, from the not too 
willing testimony of New York justices before the commis- 
sion, that candidates for seats upon the bench of New York 
are expected to present their claims for the honor to poli- 
ticians representing, respectively, Mr. Platt, the Republican 
“boss ” of the State, and Mr. Croker, the Democratic “ boss ” 
of the city. After consideration, by these two chiefs the 
claims, according to the testimony submitted, are accepted or 
rejected, as the case might be. In many instances, judiciary 
nominations were purchased outright by substantial contri- 
butions to the campaign funds of Tammany Hall.. The 
successful incumbent continues to contribute to the treasury 
of the organization. Justice Morgan O’Brien, who appeared 
before the commission last Saturday, testified that, at the 
beginning of the campaign that resulted in his election, he 
contributed a considerable sum to the Tammany funds, and 
that later in the canvass he made an addition to his contri- 
bution, making the entire amount of his campaign expenses 
approximately $10,000. In speaking of the harmful effects 
of such a system, Justice O’Brien said: ‘Legislation, I 
think, would remove this. I think it is very important that 
people should keep their respect for the judiciary. There is 
nothing else in the country upon which the people can 
depend for the preservation of the things people hold dearest 
excepting the judiciary. Anything which raises the judiciary 
is of decided advantage,” 
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THE proceedings of the convention of the German social- 
ists, which opened in Hanover last Monday, were watched 
with close interest because of the predictions which have 
been made by the conservative press of Germany for many 
months past that it would work a crisis in the existence of 
the party. It has been repeatedly announced by the impe- 
rial organs that serious differences had arisen in the ranks of 
the German social democracy, and that the earliest meeting 
of the party for the purpose of considering its future policy 
would end in the rearrangement of its members into two hos- 
tile camps. The event disproved the assertion. The con- 
vention opened with excellent order and with the observ- 
ances of all the proprieties of the occasion. ‘The action of 
the convention was unanimous upon most points, and the 
delegates reaffirmed their determination to carry on the strug- 
gle against the encroachments of the imperial will without 
any significant modifications of the plan of campaign. The 
convention exemplified the orderly and effective workings of 
one of the most matter-of-fact political parties in the German 
Empire. The incendiary character of the movement, if 
indeed it can be said to possess such a character, was kept 
in the background; and the discussions dealt much less with 
academic theories than with practical ends, to be aimed at 
by eminently practical means. 


& 


Tue result of the deliberations of the Anglo-Venezuelan 
Arbitration Commission have furnished grounds for widely 
divergent conclusions by the statesmen who were engaged in 
adjusting the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela, 
—a dispute which involved the title to about- 60,000 square 
miles of territory, the major portion of it consisting of very 
valuable mining and forest lands, and the control of the 
River Orinoco by the possession of the territory at its mouth. 
According to the findings of the commission, Venezuela 
secures the control of the Orinoco, with about 10,000 square 
miles of the disputed territory, for the most part marshy land 
of little, if any, intrinsic value, while Great Britain retains all 
the mining and forest country. M. de Martens, the Rus- 
sian diplomat and jurist who officiated as chairman, or 
rather umpire, at the proceedings of the commission, is con- 
vinced that the award isa striking argument for the value 
and effectiveness of a court of arbitration, because the com- 
mission has succeeded in averting a conflict between the two 
interested powers. He admits inferentially, however, that 
the deliberations of the commission were governed ‘partly by 
a judicial spirit and partly by diplomatic and political con- 
siderations. He admits, in effect, that the award did not 
represent the adjudication of a legal cause, but rather the 
adjustment of an international quarrel by means of a com- 
promise. The American lawyers and statesmen who partic- ° 
ipated in the work of the commission declare, on the other 
hand, that the Venezuelan award proved the futility of at- 
tempting to adjudicate international causes by occasional 
tribunals, which are governed so largely by political and 
diplomatic considerations. 

ae 


GREAT BriTatn’s determination to enforce her claims in 
South Africa was demonstrated more forcefully than ever 
last Saturday, when the British government issued a royal 
decree calling the reserves to their regimental colors and 
summoning Parliament to meet on October 17. Imme- 
diately upon the issuance of the royal warrant the mobiliza- 
tion of the reserves began with the utmost vigor, and not 
a detail of preparations for an immediate campaign was 
omitted. It is the intention of Premier Salisbury to ask 
Parliament for an extraordinary war credit, not exceeding 
48,000,000, to be made immediately available. This credit, 
it is expected, will be accompanied by a definite declaration 
by Parliament, approving the policy of the government with 
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respect to the South African republic, and pledging the sup- 
port of the British people to whatever steps the cabinet 
might see fit to take under the existing circumstances. It 
is now probable that, in addition to the troops which have 
been sent to South Africa by the British government within 
the past year, a much larger force will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the British commander-in-chief of the South African 
armies than was at first intended. There is every likelihood 
that an army corps of at least 40,000 men will be de- 
spatched to Cape Town, together with a complete equipment 
of the most modern arms and accoutrements. In short, 
Great Britain is now putting into execution precisely the 
military plans which were completed at the time when the 
Fashoda incident threatened to bring about an Anglo- 
French conflict. 


Brevities. 


Bishop Potter is going to study questions of administration 
in Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Col. Ingersoll has of course spoken through a medium. 
But, alas! all the distinctive marks of his personality have 
disappeared. 


Whatever Admiral Dewey thinks will in good time find its 
way to the public. He is too transparent to conceal either 
his thoughts or his emotions. 


The New York Odserver advises Prof. McGiffert to seek a 
more congenial atmosphere, but declines to make him a 
martyr by a trial for heresy. . 


The Jews claim that their treatment by Kruger is sufficient 
to indicate the nature of his government and to justify Great 
Britain in its attitude toward the Transvaal. 


We are assured by an ornithologist that he has seen the 
English sparrow filling himself with young inch-worms. He 
may not eat every kind of a fuzzy-wuzzy, but he earns his 
board when he helps to keep down the inch-worm. 


The Jnterior finds but here and there a little oasis in the 
seven-day pilgrimage across the desert program of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council in Washington, and asks, what is the 
meaning of “this dead level of antiquity in thought”? 


Plagiarism is criminal when one uses the products of an- 
other person’s mind, pretending that they aré his own. The 
test is simple. If one quotes the good things of another 
without giving credit, and would be unwilling to have their 
authorship known, he may write himself down without hesita- 
tion as a thief and a robber. 


As the majority of human beings are not and cannot be in 
sound health, it is possible to overdo the teaching that “ sick- 
ness is felony.”” The physicians who examined the body of 
Jim Fiske reported that he had the most perfect physical 
constitution they had ever seen. No one would say that his 
spiritual outfit was of the highest order. 


The bugbear of miscegenation is wholly imaginary. For 
generations negroes have in some Northern communities been 
absolutely free and surrounded by an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy, and yet marriages between blacks and whites are al- 
most unknown. The mixture between the white and colored 
races is almost never the result of lawful marriage. 


Napoleon III. built better than he knew when he shaped 
the phrase “the logic of events.” In a tumult of popular 
passion the wise man can often wait in patience, knowing that 
the temporary madness will pass when the logic of events 
has shown where the truth lies. There could be no hope of 
moral progress in a world made on any other plan. 
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Professions of “ perfect holiness,’ of ‘ perfect consecra- 
tion,” or “thorough sanctification,” are made with joyous 
sincerity by many kinds ‘of evangelical Christians. We have 
known many holy men and. women, but not one of them was 
among these professors who have gone far beyond Saint Paul 
in their confidence in their own spiritual attainments. 


Amateur photography has a great deal to answer for. 
Its pride is that the wayfaring man, though a fool, will not 
err therein; and permanent memorials of friends and scenes 
are within reach of every one. Its achievements in delicate 
and artistic work are remarkable. But these brilliant suc- 
cesses cannot fairly be counted apart from the mass of 
mediocrity, which has reached enormous proportions. He 
assumes a grave responsibility who perpetuates the common- 
place in such a way that eternal punishment becomes a fact. 


While Zhe Jnterior criticises the Presbyterian Council for 
its “ dead level of antiquity,” it is even more critical when it 
surveys the recent Congregational Council. Of that it says: 
“To sum up the council, we would say that Congregation- 
alism has shipped her anchors, broken the face of her chro- 
nometer, and is making her reckonings by pointing her sex- 
tant at comets. If we were sportively inclined, we would lay 
a heavy wager that there is not a man in the council who 
could, to save his soul, if he have any, tell what Congrega- 
tionalism now is, where it now is, what is its cargo, or where 
it is bound. We don’t like a storm at sea, but give us a 
wave-scalper any day in preference to a fog.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Books Offered. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register :- — 


Arrangements have been made whereby all students in 
theology of the leading Theological Schools of the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, and all clergymen who are 
serving churches on incomes of less than $500 per annum, 
to whom this is sent, may have delivered to them, free of all 
charges, the recently issued volume designated as “ Renas- 
cent Christianity —A Forecast of the Twentieth Century.” 
With the above understanding, any one who may desire a 
copy, please signify the same by letter or postal card to the 
secretary, as follows :— 


ARTHUR Rouse. 
774 MapIson AVENUE, NEW York Crry. 


A Good Example. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In a recent visit to the State of Michigan, at the hotel 
where I chanced to remain a few days, an unusual atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement of the right sort prevailed. 
I desire to mention an incident attracting my special atten- 
tion, connected with the management of this hotel, which 
deserves mention. After the expiration of the time assigned 
for each meal (without in the slightest degree interfering with 
comfort or attention due to guests who have been belated) 
the dining-room help (all girls, dressed in white) are seated 
and served in the same dining-room exactly as guests are 
served and with food of equal quality. 

Speaking afterward to the proprietor of this departure 
from usual custom, he said in this way he tried to induce 
his help to respect themselves; for this would afford them a 
sure means of deserving and receiving respect of those whom 
they served at the same tables. Other details looking to the 
material welfare of help from call-boy to Manager were ex- 
plained. Such exampies of management accomplish more 
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ee preaching to elevate and ennoble character in these 
ays. 
Prof. Markham’s “Man with the Hoe” cannot be pro- 
duced here. ‘‘ Business,” as conducted by this management, 
reveals a new tendency to depart from the hard, heartless, 
and forbidding lines of modern management. LZ ¢hical lines 
are developing, surely. — 

In this the “ Man with the Hoe” sees a hopeful sign,— a 
ray of sunshine in a (to them) cheerless world. 

Henry T. BuFFINGTON. 


Race Prejudice. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I find in your issue of September 28 a reference to Miss 
Banks’s article in the JVineteenth Century, relating to “ Race 
Prejudice in the United States,’’ in which the case of a girl 
at Vassar College is cited. In the New York Zvening Post 
of September 29 or 30, in the College News, is a reference 
to Miss Banks’s article, which, I am quite sure, is authorita- 
tive; that is, it comes from some one at Vassar itself, and 
it quite corroborates your theory in regard to the matter. 
That paragraph states that the classmates of the girl in ques- 
tion knew that she had some negro blood; but that many of 
the faculty never knew it, and it never was made the occasion 
of any action or discussion on their part. The student in 
question graduated is now a cataloguer at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, is visited by her classmates, and attended the 
class reunion Jast June,—all of which tends to show that 
Miss Banks, like so many others, finds it easier to write an 
effective article than an accurate one. Unless I am mis- 
taken, a colored girl graduated at Wellesley some few years 
ago; and I am quite sure that her college existence was quite 
as comfortable as that of any other student. 

Our American colleges are very democratic institutions,— 
the women’s colleges even more so than the men’s,— and I 
think that it will be found that, so far as they have been called 
upon to meet this race question, they have met it fairly, and 
with due honor to the good student, whatever her complexion 
might chance to be. ELIzABETH M. Howe. 


The Mimicries of Nature. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The beautiful and very quickening article, “Does Nature 
_mock us?” in the Register of September 14, prompts me to 
ask of you or some of your readers help upon a related prob- 
lem, doubtless no new one, perhaps long ago solved and so 
recognized in the larger reading of others, but which has for 
years, and increasingly of late, lain like a heavy burden on 
my soul,— What are we to do with the mimicries of nature ? 
Here is no case of infinite wisdom fermitting present evil 
for final good; for, if theists, we must trace the deception 
through whatever winding and protracted ways of evolution 
at last to God’s own hand and willing. And so God has told 
a lie! the “ Judge of all the earth,” on whose absolute justice 
and truthfulness the patriarch of the old legend fell back, 
the God who, the apostle felt, must be true, though every 
manaliar. Can he desire in us “truth in the inward parts,” 
and not be true himself ? , 
Or shall we conclude that truthfulness is only an approx- 
imating virtue, not to be insisted on, not to be even desired 
at first, and now only a far ideal to which evolution is as yet 
only pointing, .though to it “the whole creation moves”? 
There is much that gives color to this view, at least in our 
ways of thinking, and in the world’s and history’s accepted 
conventions. It is not wrong to deceive a public enemy, we 
say; the sick for their good; to save life, to avoid great 
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calamity. Society has its own fictions of good nature or po- 
liteness or indifference: we “regret” our “inability” to ac- 
cept attentions that bore us; we care little for exactness; we 
talk in superlatives till we have no adjectives left for the 
really “awful” in life; we hide the mishaps of accident or 
the ravages of time in our own persons with whatever ingen- 
ious devices we hope will deceive the people about us. And 
of course we do’ not hesitate to deceive the animal world. 
The beast we entrap, the fish we lure with tinsel bait; for 
these, being non-moral creatures, have, we say, no claim to 
know the truth, though the dulling effect of the deception 
upon zs must, it should seem, be still the same. Yet we 
recognize that we have been moving toward a more perfect 
conception of, and a better loyalty to, the idea of the true. 
The world, society, is, we may believe, more truthful, as it is 
more sober, than it was three hundred, two hundred, perhaps 
one hundred years ago. 

And yet does all this help us in the problem with which 
we started?» Grant that the civilized world is growing more 
truthful; yet “God is not man that he should lie,” and we 
cannot think of him as only decoming good,— as if the Yahweh 
of the Hebrew legend, who called for volunteer liars to go 
and deceive Ahab, were really the Spirit of Truth caught for 
a moment on its age-long way to becoming truthful, and not 
simply the projection of the imperfect sense of truth in the 
historian or his tradition. If God be God, he must have 
been perfect from eternity: whereas to find relief for our 
problem in an approximating truthfulness is to transfer to 
the divine nature and constitution the imperfection of our 
present stage of progress. For we cannot evade the fact 
that it is God that has made nature thus deceptive. I have 
sought help lately from an orthodox friend of keen-thinking 
and wide philosophical reading, and years ago from one of 
our own brethren who has made a specialty of “ Religion 
and Science”; but neither seemed quite to reach the heart 
of the difficulty. Who, then, will solve the problem, and save 
to us in the God who made the deceptive mimicries of nature 
a truthful God? Hy -D. C. 


In Search of the Molokains. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


II. 


Once comfortably settled at the hotel in Odessa, we took 
account of stock, as it were, and tried to decide what next to 
do. The American consul at Odessa had been there many 
years; and so we decided to call upon him first, and seek 
information. We found him a charming gentleman with 
large Russian sympathies. In the course of conversation he 
told us that much of his time was taken up in extricating his 
American countrymen, particularly the naturalized ones, 
from awkward predicaments in which, through their own’ 
folly, they found themselves. ‘I lately had one such case 
that gave me a good deal of trouble,” he continued... “A 
Baptist minister came over to Odessa, and, finding some 
persons of his faith north-east of here, commenced baptizing 
them. The first thing I knew about him he was in jail. I 
don’t see why such people want to come to Russia, anyway,” 
he added somewhat irritably. ‘“ They know it’s against the 
law.” 

“ What is against the law?” I inquired. 
tist ministers allowed in Russia?” 

“ No Protestant ministers, unless directly settled by special 
permission, are allowed in this country; and they cannot 
complain, therefore, if the authorities show them to the 
frontier.” 

My friend and I looked at one another in astonishment. 
At the border, when we were asked our occupation, I had 
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simply said, “Student and traveller,” with no desire to de- 
ceive, but simply because it was a general term and largely 
used. 

Well, we were there, anyway. And the next question was, 
How proceed further on my quest? The American consul 
had never heard of the Molokains, and did not know any one 
who could give me the information. I felt like abandoning 
the whole project, which seemed so elusive, when the strong 
words of my friend put new courage into me; and I deter- 
mined not to return to America until I had at least exhausted 
all my possibilities. . 

Thus it came about that on a certain Saturday in August 
I found myself on a Russian steamer about to sail for the 
Crimea, with ticket to Sebastopol and pockets stuffed with 
guide books and maps. The afternoon wore away lazily 
watching the interesting company of passengers, most of 
them representing the higher official and fashionable class, 
and nearly all of them bound for that most exclusive and 
“ high-toned ” summer resort, Yaltai. 

It was at five o’clock when the bell rang for dinner. A 
dinner in Russia is a great event. It is not to be thought of 
lightly nor taken in a hurry. Every one entered the dining 
saloon slowly and with ceremony; and, as I looked about, 
I saw around me on every side splendid specimens of man- 
hood. Large, well-formed men and women, not handsome, 
not beautiful, from our American point of view,— for a good- 
looking Russian woman is a rarity in spite of all that 
novelists tell us,— but still impressive, intelligent, kindly-faced 
people. The military officers gave just the right touch of 
color to the assembly, in their white linen coats and gold 
shoulder: straps, and breast medals with red and yellow 
ribbons. I thought them well fitted to lead soldiers, for they 
had themselves that soldierly bearing which inspires re- 
spect. 
spoke. There was almost perfect silence in that dining 
saloon until the Za-kis-ki (the preliminary appetizers) were 
served. At a given signal from the head steward the waiters 
two by two entered solemnly. The first proceeded to hand 
around small raw fish, caviare, radishes, bits of tongue, sar- 
dines, etc. The second following him filled to the brim tiny 
glasses either with a greenish liquid or a colorless white 
liquid which looked exactly like water. Fire-water it ought 
to be called, for I cannot imagine anything much hotter than 
this Vodke. 

The Za-kiis-ki disposed of, there was a long interval be- 
fore the first regular course, consisting of soup, was brought 
in. Conversation now opened, and the whole dining saloon 
soon hummed and buzzed with the animated talk. By this 
time I was beginning to feel lonesome, and looked about to 
see if I could espy any English or American face in all that 
number. Quite at the other end of the tables sat a man 
who looked much like an Englishman ; and, in my desperation, 
I arose from where I was sitting, and walked over and took 
an empty seat, which, fortunately, was next to him. Eng- 
lish-speaking people need no elaborate introductions when 
thus far away from home; and by the next day, when we 
had reached Sebastopol, we knew one another better than 
do many acquaintances of long standing. I need not now 
go into wearisome details. Sufficient for me to say that from 
some stray remarks let pass by him I saw the uselessness of 
remaining in the Crimea, and determined, therefore, to buy 
my ticket on as far as Novoros-sisck on the Black Sea. 

Some years ago in Boston there was an exhibition of 
Russian paintings. Among others, pictures of Samarkand 
and the Trans-Caspian Country, and also of the Crimean coast. 
In looking at those pictures, I thought at the time that they 
were very interesting, but supposed the lights and shades 
were exaggerated. Such vivid colors, such contrasts in rock 
and soil, it did not seem to me existed outside the painter’s 
fancy. I want now to humbly apologize for my supposed 
knowledge. I had not then skirted the Crimean coast, nor 
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known of the brilliant afternoon effects that the sun, when 
nearing the horizon, casts on sea and land. 

Those Crimean shores! It is worth coming a long dis- 
tance to see them. Great bluffs of deep red rock shooting 
straight up from the water here and there, broken and jagged, 
and, as the sun strikes their various points, the color, changing 
to most intense red, the water beneath being of that ex- 
quisite blue or green which one associates with the Mediterra- 
nean (though, unhappily, seldom sees there). Now and again 
a fleecy cloud would pass above, and transform the whole 
color plan as by enchantment. On the top of one such 
rocky bluff a white minaret and green dome of a church 
peeped through an enclosure of trees, giving just the right 
touch of man’s work to that of nature’s. Indescribably 
beautiful, too, the whitish-gray shores, barren of tree or shrub, 
when the gleams of sunlight would make parts here and there 
dazzle as with celestial light. There was a sensuousness 
about the air. ' Not a sound save the rhythmical one of our 
own steamer’s throb, not a movement on land or on deck, 
The summer warmth made us all still and dreamy ; and so we 
sailed on and on, as though passing the Lotus-eaters’ Island 
or some enchanted land told of in “ Arabian Nights.”’ 

Yaltai was reached about six o’clock on the evening of the 
second day out. Then began a scene of confusion, porters 
rushing on to the boat the moment the gang-plank was in 
place, seizing most unceremoniously the first small piece of 
baggage within reach, and determined to carry it off unless 
forcibly restrained by a watchful steward or by the owner him- 
self; passengers saying good-by one to another in most 
effusive fashion; men kissing each other; drosky drivers 
driving up on the wharf, and shouting out to the crowd to 
make way; a line of fruit pedlers, each with his basket or 
tray before him, calling forth the excellence of his wares; the 
sharp blast of the steamship whistle, repeated over and over 
again; and back of it all those towering green hills and 
mountains dotted with villas, and at their feet the splendid 
roadway of the town lined with shops and hotels. Yaltai 
reminds me most forcibly of Bar Harbor in its scenery and 
surroundings, though, possibly, the hills here are somewhat 
more continuous. The cooler air was stealing down from 
the mountains beyond, and the temptation to go ashore was 
too great to be resisted. With my new-made English friend 
a drosky ride was taken in the direction of Lavidia, the fa- 
vorite summer residence of the late czar. Although it. was 
Sunday night, the blare of music, the moving crowds, the stir 
and animation in every restaurant, suggested any other day; 
and yet with all this stir and animation there was, if I can 
use so paradoxical a phrase, a certain stillness and restraint. 
The Russian is a quiet, sombre human being. Vivacity, 
noise, movement, is not natural to him. The band may play, 
but he says nothing. The Ishvoshick may drive like mad, 
but his passengers sit still_in an impassible sort of a way. 
French things and French manners are once again all the 
fashion in Russia. Yet youcan see that they are alien to the 
manners, customs, and feelings of-the Russians themselves. 

Sometime during the night our steamer made its way 
along from Yaltai toward Kirtch, at the mouth of the Sea of 
Azov. The next morning the scenery had changed. The 


- beauty and glow of the Crimean shores were exchanged for 


ordinary coasts; but our imagination tried to invest the sec- 
tion where we were with poetry by recalling ‘‘Jason’s Voy- 
age” and the mystical lands of classic tales. However, the 
growing heat, and the long wait at the entrance to the har- 
bor of Kirtch, made us feel the tediousness of the voyage ; 
and we were right glad to get away from the modern descend- 
ants of Argonaut times, who seemed a sorry lot in spite of 
all our fancy did to weave around them interest and dignity. 

It was well into Tuesday before the harbor of Novoros- 
sisck was reached, a sort of Black Sea imitation of San Fran- 
cisco Harbor. To the right, as the steamer approaches the 
town, are to he seen the same lofty hills, brown and seared 
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as those of California in summer. In the inner harbor, arti- 
ficially formed by means of large stone breakwaters, lay five 
monster war vessels of modern type, three of them much like 
and about the size of the American war-ship Massachusetts. 
Round about them the water was dotted with numerous 
small boats passing and repassing to these naval “ Bull- 
dogs.” In the outer harbor three or four smaller vessels of 
the Russian navy were bobbing up and down with the waves. 


_ As we steamed past one of the largest of these, the morning 


drill was proceeding; and the efficiency and admirable disci- 
pline exhibited was very noticeable. Novoros-sisck is a 
thoroughly commercial and modern town. One or two large 
brick storehouses are now in process of erection. Beyond 
the centre of the town stand a dozen or so of huge red oil 
tanks, and near the water’s edge there are flourishing cement 
works. The whole place had so American, so Western an 
aspect that it was not hard to imagine it in Montana or Colo- 
rado, a kind of Florence-Pueblo. 

I had now the choice of two routes,— to disembark at No- 
voros-sisck, and take train to Vladikavkas, there to cross the 
Caucasus Mountains to Tiflis, and thence down to Abbas-tu- 
man; or I could keep on along the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea to Poti or Batoum, and there take railway. By 


which route was I the more likely to meet the Molokains? 


A happy incident decided for me. 


Address to the Congregational Council. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


It is not unfitting that the president of Harvard College 
should speak to the International Congregational Council on 
this question; for Harvard College was founded by Congre- 
gationalists six years after the landing of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, for the purpose admirably expressed in a 
seyenteenth-century sentence which is now engraved upon 
the college gate: “‘ After God had carried us safe to New 
England, and we had builded our houses, provided neces- 
saries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for God’s 


_ worship, and settled the civil government, one'of the next 
_things we longed for and looked after was to advance learn- 


ing and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches when our present minis- 
ters shall lie in the dust.” 

The Congregational body simplified the ritual and cere- 
monial side of worship, and magnified the unwritten prayer 
and the homily or sermon. Moreover, the Congregational 
minister was not simply a vehicle for the spirit poured 
through him : he was a reasoning, judging, persuading man. 
Hence the Congregational churches have always needed, 
from the beginning, highly trained, intellectual men for min- 
isters: whereas the churches which rely chiefly on ritual, 
ceremonial, music, and émotional exhortation, can get along 
comfortably without any priests or ministers capable of close 
thinking, and able to give their thoughts convincing, logical 
expression. Such churches may, indeed, produce scholars 
and systematic thinkers, but not for use in the ordinary ser- 
vice of the churches. But, further, since Congregation- 
alism sets up the Bible as sole authority in religion, as 
regards both doctrine and polity, the right understanding of 
the Bible has for it an immeasurable importance. 

Again, Congregationalism being democracy in the church, 
all the members of the democratic body, laity as well as 
clergy, needed to possess the trained intelligence and self- 
control essential to the well-being of any democracy, whether 
secular or spiritual. It is true that, when the sentence just 
quoted from “‘ New England’s First Fruits” was written, the 
polity of the New England churches could hardly be called 
democratic; for the ministers exercised through the civil 
government an effectual authority. At that time the New 
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England Congregationalists were seeking liberty for them- 
selves, but were not willing to grant it on their territory 
to others. The passions and alarms of the period fully 
account for this temporary stage of New England Con- 
gregationalism, which was destined to pass over into entire 
toleration and pure democracy within two hundred years. 
The present conception of toleration in religion is a gradual 
growth through four centuries, and is the principal achieve- 
ment of the human race since the Reformation. To that 
achievement Congregationalism has contributed more than 
any other religious polity, not always by express intention, 
but because of the inevitable tendencies of its fundamental 
principles,— tendencies which have gradually worked them- 
selves out through three centuries. A democratic church ina 
free State, which tolerates all other forms of religious beliefs 
and polity, must rely on the sound education of all its mem- 
bers to secure for itself wise conduct and permanent develop- 
ment among the other communions. 

We are apt to think of education as if it were limited to 
childhood. It should continue through life; and all the 
agencies of society, State, and Church should foster this con- 
tinuous education of adults who in childhood received the 
elements of mental training. Now genuine Congregational- 
ism, considered as a promoter of this adult education, has 
this distinction among forms of religious belief and organiza- 
tiqn: it is stimulating to independent thought, and actively 
promotes civil liberty and the practice of self-government. 
In this respect it differs widely from many religious beliefs 
and organizations which have been and still are very potent 
in the world. No church which claims an absolute authority 
over its members —an authority derived directly from God 
—-can be thus stimulating either to independent thought or 
to self-reliant action. No church which maintains officers or 
rulers who are the recipients or depositories of authority con- 
ferred by the Deity over the lay members of the body can 
possibly produce any such effects as Congregationalism has 
produced on human society in the course of the last two hun- 
dred and seventy years. Devout members of the Greek 
church, the Roman Church, or the Anglican Church must 
become independent thinkers and free men without aid from 
their chutch toward independence and freedom, and rather in 
spite of than because of the polity and doctrine of their church. 
The Congregational churches, on the other hand, make a di- 
rect, positive contribution to the gradual development of civil 
liberty and of free institutions. 

The pulpit and the prayer-meeting have been, in all de- 
nominations which follow the Congregational polity, direct 
means of educating the people in secular as well as in spirit- 
ual matters. When books and newspapers were-few, and 
reading was an arduous labor for nine-tenths of the people, 
while, on the other hand, church-going was the regular prac- 
tice of all reputable families, it was a great thing to have an 
educated man stand up before the people on Sundays, and 
set forth to them orally the uplifting themes of righteousness, 
justice, mercy, and love. It was a great thing that lay mem- 
bers of the churches could exhort and pray at the weekly 
prayer-meeting. The ministers dealt with secular as well as 
with spiritual themes. The Sabbath was a day which lifted 
the New England people out of their workaday routine to the 
contemplation of the highest themes, and to the discussion of 
questions which went to the very roots of individual conduct 
and social aspiration. This direct educational function of 
the pulpit and the prayer-meeting has of late somewhat de- 
clined, because regular church-going has ceased to be the uni- 
versal practice among Protestants; but its influence is still 
strong and wide. To maintain the high quality of this func- 
tion, the churches have only to take the necessary pains to 
produce an educated and competent ministry. 

Finally, what has been, and is likely to be, the real effect 
of the Congregational system on Christian unity, under- 
standing by that term not uniformity in religious opinion or 
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‘ 
practice, but unity of spirit throughout all ranks of a diversi- 
fied society? ‘The superficial view has been that Congrega- 
tionalism was a revolt, and, therefore, must be in its essence 
divisive. Whether it be divisive in the long run or not must 
depend on the kind and degree of unity which society may 
reasonably seek. Is it not already clear to every candid and 
intelligent student of history and of human nature that unity 
is not to be arrived at through common rites or rituals or 
through common opinions in religion? On account of the 
endless variety of taste and temper in regard to observances 
and ceremonies, rites and rituals inevitably divide men, 
unless imposed by overwhelming force, the use of which for 
such purposes the civilized world is gradually abandoning. 
And opinions and beliefs vary more and more as knowledge 
advances and freedom grows. ‘There can be no reasonable 
expectation of arriving at unanimous opinion in religion. 
When, therefore, Congregationalism diminishes the weight of 
sacraments and rituals, and rejects all ecclesiastical author- 


ity, it so far forth does away with those supposed grounds or 


means of Christian unity which are sure to prove ineffectual. 
In the numerous bodies of Christians who have adopted the 
Congregational polity, with or without the original Congre- 
gational theology, a great variety of religious opinion finds 
vigorous expression. 

This condition of things emphatically proclaims that 
Christian unity is not to be based on any one creed, or on 
any permanent or unchanging articles or formulas. Con- 
gregationalism, therefore, in its development tends to recog- 
nize the Christ-like conduct of life, founded on whatever 
creed, helped by whatever ritual or ceremonial, and grounded 
on reverence and worship expressed in whatever form, as the 
only possible foundation for Christian unity. This tendency 
appears strongly in the institutions of education created by 
Congregationalism. The colleges maintained by these de- 
nominations receive students of all denominations, and grant 
them religious liberty in accordance with their own wishes 
or those of their parents. But the free public school exhibits 
in its highest degree the unifying effect of the educational 
policy which is a true result of Congregationalism. Here is 
a moral unity, completely independent of rite, ritual, and 
creed, which can exist only by frankly admitting wide 
diversity in all these matters as not inconsistent with an 
effective and admirable unity of spirit. 

Congregationalism, then, helps to educate men and women 
for righteousness, through freedom to unity; and this is the 
true goal of modern society. 


A Question of Routine. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


An object-lesson is what the practical American is apt to. 


demand, when confronted by suggestion of change in the 
familiar routine of life. ‘The successful American is apt to 
believe that the methods in vogue in his own youth and as 
he made his way upward are the ones that should be fol- 
lowed, and that where they are not success has no place. 
And he settles no less firmly that but one type of success 
exists, and that of money. To earn money requires steady 
concentration. The man who stops to play, the youth who 
stops to dream, are forever barred out from the temple of 
this modern idol, whose worship means an absorption, giving 
room for little else. 

That is one phase of routine,— the deadly grind of busi- 
ness, with its hand-to-hand struggle for the dollar that is its 
seal and token. So strong is this spirit that we are apply- 
ing its methods wherever they can be forced into our life; 
and education itself is being compelled to submission, and 
puts the child —able or deficient through a drill made 
identical for all, with no more regard for individual needs 
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than if it were a question of packing so many herring in the 
case. 

These facts, plain to everybody who thinks, are instances 
merely of the same thought which works in our schools and 
colleges, underlies all the Chautauquas, and brings together, 
for a six weeks of tense, nervous, eager struggle to absorb 
all the new things possible, a mass of weary teachers and 
students who, in outdoor life and relaxation at every possible 
turn, should be laying in force for the nine months’ cam- 
paign with school boards and unwilling children. A little 
group of genuine and thoughtful educators protest. The 
great mass call for “enlarged and strengthened curriculum,” 
playing directly into the hands of the army of tonic makers, 
who supply the most enormous amount of patent medicines 
the world knows, no less than the steadily increasing per 
cent. of insane and of nervous invalids in general. 

The summer school has a valuable side, and needs no de- 
fence in these columns. But often those least fit to bear its 
tense and continuous strain are the ones who, from over- 


conscientiousness, labor most anxiously to acquire the new 


thought for which the school superintendent is always in 
search. To neither of them does it occur that a store of 
freshness and vigor ought to be one of the first considera- 
tions in dealing with children. It was Daniel Webster who 
said long ago that four months of holiday made a man do 
more in eight months than he could in twelve. He went 
fishing studiously, and proved his words. 

It is a fashion born of our passion for routine that we can 
hardly think of a normal man or woman who does not do a 
certain number of hours’ work a day. He is counted idler, if 
he does not. The factory bell and the school bell stand 
each for a round of work we are certain the child should be 
thankful to do, and this in spite of the fact that the vacation 
spirit is gaining ground. Yet our fathers and mothers, and 
theirs no less, knew nothing of this .craze for uniformity. 
Dr. Hale with his usual insight speaks of the difference in 
the old-fashioned school and the “ graded” terror which has 
taken its place. ‘A twelve-week school in winter, then 
the solid home work of three months in the spring, ten weeks 
of a summer school, and then another ‘spell of work,’ when 
harvest came, and one got ready for winter schooling,— these 
were the irregular but efficient arrangements for public edu- 
cation.” 

It was under conditions of this order, with the rest born of 
change of work, that many of our great men graduated from 
college. An Ames, a Webster, an Everett, took instruction 
from tutor or professor from September to Thanksgiving, 
then left college for a winter term of teaching school, re- 
turned for the spring term, and through the summer worked 
on the farm and earned more money to add to the little store 
accumulated in the winter. This might seem impossible 
with the demands of to-day. Yet for the University of Ox- 
ford but twenty-four weeks of actual residence are required. 
For the remaining twenty-four there is no idleness, as might 
be supposed. The student may work. Indeed, he must work, 
to fulfil the requirements, under other masters. But they are 
apt to go off together in reading parties to a mountain glen 
in Scotland, it may be, or to the continent, or work in Uni- 
versity Settlement; even a run-over for a look at this be- 
wildering America. Oxford is enlarging her general scheme ; 
but no hint is given, nor is it ever likely to be, of extending 
term time to forty instead of twenty-four weeks. Moderate 
work all the time, with a short break at intervals, is held to 
be the true method. Our vacation schools for the poor carry 
this thought, and find that any form of manual training will 
keep the boys happy and out of mischief. Their elders 
must “rest like fury,” as one of them defined it, for a week 
or two. For the rest; work as if life held no other end; and 
so we age prematurely, and do other things it is not worth 


while to recapitulate. A rightly managed vacation means a ~ 


little work for seasoning and a great deal of play for sub- 
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stance to counteract the very tendency to routine, and neu- 
tralize the New England conscience that seems to lodge in 
the large proportion of our teachers. 

To know God in his world is one object of living. Tired 
eyes and weary brains come into this knowledge but hardly, 
yet vacation is lost which has not given this possession in 
greater or less degree. Routine kills its possibility, and 
here lies the strongest reason for the abolition of routine in 
any sense in which it rules to-day. 


Hymn. 


The week is done: ’tis Sunday now, 

And we before his presence bow 
Whose might sustains us day by day, 
Whose love controls our onward way. 


Our Father, bless thy children here, 
And let us never yield to fear, 
Though hard the weary way we tread, 
And dark the heavens overhead. 


Thou art the centre of our life, 

Our peace in pain, our strength in strife ; 
Thou art the fount of hope within, 
Our shield from danger and from sin. 


In all the cares and toils of earth, 
Whether in sorrow or in mirth, 
Thy Spirit be our guide, we pray,— 
Thy Truth and Love our light and stay. 
Amen, 


— Rev. Alexander T. Bowser, in St. Andrews (N.B.) Beacon. 


Che Pulpit. 


Personality in God and Man. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


The express image of his person.— HEB. I. 3. 


This is the only place in the Bible where the word “ per- 
son” is applied to God. The writer is speaking about Jesus, 
whom he calls the Son of God, the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person. The Greek word 
which is here translated “person” means substance or es- 
sence; and, in speaking of personality in God and man, I 
wish to talk about an essential characteristic of being, which 
is substantially the same in God and man. 

If the writer of this Epistle to the Hebrews made no mis- 
take in affirming of Jesus that he was the express image of 
the divine essence, and if we are right in thinking of him as 
the type of spiritual manhood,— the ideal to which all man- 
kind may aspire,—then we may take him as representing 
human personality as well as the personality of God. 

Personality has no reference to form or appearance, but is 
a divine characteristic, which may be traced in humanity, and 
which reached such perfection in Jesus as to make him its high- 
est human representative, not, however, on account of an excep- 
tional birth or a supernatural endowment, but, as this writer 
_ to the Hebrews asserts, because he attained perfect manhood 
through the discipline of struggle and sorrow, having “ learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered.” 

Personality in man is that element of character which dis- 
tinguishes us as individuals: it is that unity of thought, will, 
and power, which gives us our conscious identity and consti- 
tutes us the offspring of God. Moreover, this element of hu- 
man personality is the most certain in our experience, There 
is a school of philosophy which denies the real existence of all 
outward things; but no one can doubt the reality of his own 
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consciousness. Indeed, this fact of personality lies at the 
foundation of the science of thought. “I think, therefore I 
am,” is its statement of being, announced by the great French 
scholar Descartes; and it cannot be disputed. Bear in mind, 
however, that this-statement affirms nothing about the out- 
ward body of an individual. It does not say, “I have such 
and such a form, occupy a definite place in the world, and 
am known among men as having done this or that”; but, 
simply, “ 7 ¢iin, therefore I am.” But, to assist our thought, 
we may add a similar statement: “ / w2//,therefore Iam”; or 
‘“« J love, therefore I am.” And this power to think and love 
and will is the essential characteristic of our being: it is that 
which constitutes our personality. 

Personality, therefore, is that element of the soul which un- 
folds new capacities and characteristics with education and 
experience, and yet remains the same self through all the 
phases of life. Paul, the devoted Christian apostle, having 
the same conscious identity as Saul, the ardent Jewish perse- 
cutor; Luther, the great preacher of the Reformation, the 
same as Luther, the obedient monk, doing penance in the 
Augustine monastery. 

But not only is human personality the most certain element 
in nature, it is also the highest fact within our knowledge. 
All that man has accomplished has been done because of this 
unity of his spiritual powers in a conscious personality. If 
he could not direct his thoughts, but must let them drift 
through his mind as water runs through the pipes of his 
house; if his will was not under control, but carried him 
away with every sweep of feeling, as winds blow a dismantled 
ship over the open sea; if he had not the power to turn any 
faculty to the work in hand, but must wait for some outward 
force to move it to action; if there were not always an inward 
unity of thought, will, and power, holding all his faculties in 
control, directing all with a common purpose, moving all 
together for a desired end,— man could accomplish nothing. 
But, under the control and direction of this self-conscious 
personality, he can do all things. He wishes to attain a cer- 
tain result, he wills to pursue it, learns all about it, discovers 
its nature and laws, and at length brings all into harmony. 
The forest or prairie is turned into farms and gardens, vil- 
lages and cities. Stone, iron, wood, all things yield to the 
magic of his touch, and become ships, bridges, works of art, 
temples of worship. At his command, planets and suns re- 
veal their secrets. Nothing is beyond his skill, no mystery 
so profound that his reason will not penetrate its darkness, 
and his wisdom explain its cause and use. 

Now these spiritual elements of the soul, carried up to 
perfection, give us our idea of God. For instance, we see 
the wonderful use and value of knowledge, throwing light 


upon all the problems of life; and, extending the scope of 


knowledge to the Absolute, we say, with the apostle, “God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.” He is infinite wis- 
dom, eternal truth. Human love is another element of ado- 
ration,— that love which finds its chief delight in self-sacrifice, 
bearing all things, and never failing ; and so we think of God 
as universal and inexhaustible love,—the love which abideth 
forever, and is forever giving itself for the life and happiness 
of the world. Another element of grandeur in the human 
soul is power; and we ascribe absolute power to God, call- 
ing him the Almighty. Since truth, goodness, and beauty 
awaken within us admiration and reverence, we say that God 
is the sum of all these qualities; but, if these attributes are 
not united in the Divine Being, as they are in the human 
soul, in one conscious personality, they. would be mere 
abstract ideas, having neither life nor force. And, as our 
definition of God makes him the Perfect Being, the Living 
God, he must be a personal being, with the unity of a 
person. That is, there must be in God, as there is in man, 
a conscious unity of thought, will, and power. Personality 
in man being the highest quality in the universe with which 
we are acquainted, it follows that God must be more personal 
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than we are, not less; that in him personality is infinite, 
absolute, perfect. 

The highest word of science teaches that all the life and 
power of the world is one,— one universal life under myriads 
of forms, one infinite power manifested throughout the entire 
universe. As John Fiske has said, “The universe as a 
whole is thrilling in every fibre with life. Life as manifested 
in the organism is seen to be only a specialized form of the 
universal life.’ And again, “We might as well try to 
escape from the air in which we breathe as to expel from 
consciousness the power which is manifested throughout 
what we call the material universe,— the very same power 
which in ourselves wells up under the form of conscious- 
ness.” Now this universal life, this infinite power, is the 
unifying principle in nature, giving order and harmony to the 
world. But, unless this supreme unity of life and power 
exists in a person, how can we imagine it to exist at all? If 
it is the same life as thrills in our hearts, the same power as 
dwells in our souls, how can we escape the conclusion that 
in some way the divine consciousness is like ours, that the 
centre and heart of the universe is a self-conscious person- 
ality? And, if this seems like making God after our own 
image, is it not the other side of a Bible truth, universally 
accepted, that “God created man in his own image”? If 
the soul of man is a miniature of the Over-soul, then it must 
also be true that the divine nature has a resemblance to 
human nature. 

I sometimes try to compare the relation of God to the out- 
ward world with the relation of a man to his body. Remem- 
ber that man is a spiritual being, a self-conscious personality, 
inhabiting a body. When you look at my outward form, 
you do not see me. You see a microcosm, a little world, in 
which I am embodied, through which I am manifested, and 
by which I do my work. You may cut off a hand or foot, 
but you do not mutilate me- you only limit my activity to 
that extent, and thereby, perhaps, zzcrease my mental and 
spiritual power. How large or small this conscious self is 
no one knows. Oliver Wendell Holmes used to say that he 
extended away out beyond his body, so that one might touch 
him before coming near enough to take his hand. But, how- 
ever this may be, the soul is equally present in every part of 
the body at the same instant of time; and yet, when any 
part of the body is needed for a given act, the whole soul is 
there to do its work. Thus, when using my hand, my whole 
personality goes into that act, or, if I am speaking, my con- 
scious self centres in my utterance. 

Now, having in mind this relation of the human soul to its 
body, can you not think of the universe as a living thing em- 
bodying God, through which his glory shines, his personality 
is revealed, his work manifested? And can you not imagine 
the central life of this vast macrocosm, this boundless universe, 
as a self-conscious unity of thought, will, and power, equally 
present everywhere, and yet wholly at one point at the same 
moment? Grasp this idea, and you will discern in nature 
an ever-increasing revelation of a Divine Soul, growing more 
and more beautiful and inspiring with your capacity to 
recognize its appearance, until you awake to the conviction 
that you are in the very presence of the Living God. 

Maybe this was Tennyson’s thought when he wrote, 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 
T hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but, 7/1 could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Notice how the poet does not say “what God and man 
are,” but “what God and man Zs,” as though he had in 
mind this idea that God and man are so alike in personality 
that what would reveal the inmost nature of the human soul 
would also manifest the Divine Being. 
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The highest demands of the reason, the deepest feelings 
of the heart, the most profound experiences of the soul, teach 
the need of faith in a personal God. Without faith in God 
as the self-conscious power above, beneath, within nature, we 
can conceive of no unifying principle in the universe, can 
give no reason for its order, can form no idea of its purpose 
or destiny: nay, more, we can have no communion with the 
Divine Spirit, no trust in a guiding, protecting Providence, 
no hope of immortal life and eternal progress. It is faith in 
the personal fatherhood of God and sonship of man that 
gives meaning and power to religious aspiration and effort. 
The communion of the soul with God as a personal friend and 
helper is the most important and far-reaching element in our 
spiritual experience. The central essence and heart of our 
religion is the conviction that the human soul is related to 
the Divine Spirit as a child to its parent, and that the 
heavenly Father delights to come into intimate personal re- 
lations of love and fellowship with his earthly children. 

When a man has felt the hand of God in the darkness, 
held converse with the Infinite Spirit as with a father, and. 
by that experience has been uplifted and strengthened and 
inspired, he has touched the very foundation on which the 
gospel rests. This personal experience of the soul alone 
gives reality and meaning to prayer. For prayer is not a 
plea to abstract goodness, a petition to the outward universe, 
a cry to the forces of nature: prayer is the converse of a 
child with its Father, the communion of a human soul with 
the Divine Soul as with a friend whose love is as real as the 
light of the sun, whose presence can no more be doubted 
than the air we breathe, and whose providence will hold us 
in its embrace, though all earthly things decay and vanish 
from sight, and time be lost in eternity. 

It was this conviction of the personal presence, care, guid- 
ance, love of God, that made Jesus the light of the world, the 
leader of mankind, that kindled the apostolic fire which 
overran the Roman Empire, gave birth to the Protestant 
Church, and fills Methodism with an ardent enthusiasm. 
This is the motive power of General Booth’s marvellous work 
in the large cities of England and America, the incentive to 
the best thought and strongest efforts in scientific investiga- 
tion and social reform. ‘This is the doctrine of grace and 
truth which will always give the religion of Jesus its spiritual 
power and universal application. 

Other religious systems teach that the race, or nation, is 
favored by divine care and help; but the gospel alone in- 
spires this conviction of the personal relations existing 
between the Father in heaven and every child of earth. It 
is the Christ-spirit alone which persuades the world “that 
neither life nor death, things. present nor things to come, 
shall ever separate us from the love of God,” that the 
harmony of the universe will not be complete, the joy of 
heaven not unmingled with sadness, the heart of the 
Almighty Father not satisfied, until you and I and all his 
children are at home in his house, conscious of his presence, 
happy in his love, content to do his will. 

This truth of the personality of God is the only sufficient 
reason for faith in human brotherhood. If all souls are 
“partakers of the divine nature,” being of God’s being, 
spirit of his spirit, and are thus dear to him as his offspring, 
and may come into personal communion with him, then it 
follows that they should be dear to one another, should learn 
“bear one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 

Only under the influence of this sublime idea of a per- 
sonal God has the sense of human brotherhood been at all 
developed. The word “ humanity,” unknown to the ancients, 
came into use after man had learned to call God “our 
Father”; and, by degrees, this sentiment is creating a love 
for man so profound and so inclusive in its far-reaching em- 
brace that it sees the face of the heavenly Father in the 
lowliest child of earth, and therefore feels a friendly in- 
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terest in the prosperity of all nations, regards even the slave 
and the savage as immortal souls, children of the living God 
and worthy of brotherly sympathy and assistance in rising to 
a condition of manhood in which they shall be capable of 
exercising the independence and rights of the freest and 
most progressive people in the world. 

Thus does faith in a universal Father create love for 
human souls, give a sufficient reason for universal fréédom 
and equality, and supply the strongest possible motive for 
wise efforts in tharity and progressive movements in tem- 
perance and other reforms. Moreover, it would seem self- 
evident that, if the truth of the fatherhood of God should be 
forgotten or drop into neglect, there would slowly die out of 
human consciousness this sense of universal brotherhood 
which the gospel has fostered and developed. 

This, however, need not be feared. When such an im- 
portant truth has taken possession of the human mind and 
heart, and its power to uplift and inspire the soul has been 
experienced in actual life, it can never be lost or forgotten. 
Indeed, we have as yet only seen the beginning of its dawn, 
the morning glow of its beauty and power. What its noon- 
tide splendor shall be, who can predict? ‘‘ Now we are the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
Religious writers are anticipating a great revival in the near 
future. But, if they only knew it, this revival is now in our 
midst. Already we feel the quickening force of a great spir- 
 itual awakening. See what reform movements are: in prog- 
‘ress in all parts of the country! Never before was the 
public conscience so tender and so alert as now. Never 
were there such efforts undertaken. to introduce righteous- 
ness, truth, and love into all social activities. Never were 
the distinctions between right and wrong so clearly seen and 
acted upon with such vigorous determination ; and never was 
the conviction so strong that in moral integrity alone is 
there any continuous prosperity or true progress for the in- 
dividual and for the nation. 

Whence comes this broadening light? What power is 
moving in the hearts and souls of the people? Does it arise 
out of the doctrines of agnosticism or the principles of ma- 
terialism? Why, you can scarcely find a thinking man 
to-day who is at all interested in those phases of thought. 
The most eminent writers in science and philosophy, in both 
Europe and America, are men who are through and through, 
and all over, theists,— believers in the personality of God. 
No, the new light does not come from an atheistic quarter of 
the spiritual horizon. Unbelief is not the influence which is 
urging men to purer policies and higher living. The new 
earnestness for better moral standards in business and poli- 
tics, the new enthusiasm for the fallen and the vicious, the 


new interest in a religion which is at once reasonable and- 


spiritual, that is manifesting itself throughout the country,— 
all this comes from a more profound conviction that God is, 
that he is our Father, that we are his offspring, that this re- 
lationship is intimate and personal, and that all other love 
pales in the presence of God’s love for the least and most 
unworthy of his human children. 

A short time before his death Mr. Gladstone was asked 
what was his greatest hope for the future. And the grand 
old statesman answered: “I should say we must look for 
that in the maintenance of faith in the Invisible. This 
is the great hope of the future, the mainstay of civilization. 
And by that I mean a living faith in a personal God.” This 
faith, which had been deepened and strengthened in Mr. 
Gladstone by long experience of the reality, nearness, and 
personality of God, can be cherished and developed by us 
until we prove the truth of that saying of the Christ, “The 
pure in heart see God.” 

If you cultivate a love of the beautiful, everything in nat- 
ure will begin to assume a new appeatance to your eye, 
Things you used to regard as commonplace or ill-shapen 
will gradually become lovely and attractive. If you educate 
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the ear, you will come by degrees, very slowly at first per- 
haps, to hear the harmoniés of heavenly music everywhere. 
And thus it will be, also, when you begin to develop and 
strengthen that sense of the soul by which we become con- 
scious of the presence and personality of God. At first the 
outward world may seem inanimate, with no form or sound 
which reveals the divine presence; and even the inward 
world of the soul —the world of thought and feeling — may 
give no response to the longing of your heart for some mani- 
festation of his personal love and care. But with earnest 
and sincere effort to cultivate a love of the ideal— ideal 
truth, goodness, beauty —there will spring up in the soul a 
new faculty. What seems a new sense will be evolved ; and, 
lo! each common thing in daily life will be full of divine 
meaning. Then you will see that all the truth and beauty, 
goodness and love, of the world, are manifestations of his 
personality, 
“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man”; 


and you will be as sure of the presence of God, and of his 
personal interest in you, as you are of the air in which you 
breathe or the love of your dearest companion and friend. 


Spiritual Life. 


No wreck of friendship can destroy its high ideals, or take 
from him who was true in it the gain to his own soul of: 
unselfishly striving to be a friend.— ‘HZ. Clay Trumbull. 


a 


The burden of suffering seems a tombstone hung about 
our necks, while in reality it is only the weight which is nec- 
essary to keep down the diver while he is hunting for pearls. 
Richter. 

Fd 


Eager clutching at the delights of natural life, and making 
it one’s chief aim, is the sure way to lose all its sweetness 
and to miss the higher life; while the subordination and, if 
needful, the sacrifice of “life in this world ” leads straight 
to the possession of “life eternal.”— Alexander McLaren, 
D.D. 

& 


No shattered box of ointment 
We ever can regret, 

For out of disappointment 
Flow sweetest odors yet. 


The discord that involveth 
Some startling change of key 
The master’s hand resolveth 
In richest harmony. 
—F. R. Havergal, 
&F 


PRAYER. 
Our Father, we thank thee, with deep thankfulness for 


‘those gifts of thine which are the source of our inner strength 


and peace and joy; for the affections which unite us to- 
gether as brethren and friends or in the bonds of a dearer 
love; for the knowledge of our duty and the power to fulfil 
it; for the faith and devotion which lift up our hearts to 
thee. Thou hast called us thy children, and given us an 
honorable place in thy household. May we become more 
worthy of our high vocation, and by our steadfast obedience, 
our patient submission, and trustful love, prove that we know 
thee as our Father! Amen. 
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Notes on the International Congre- 
gational Council. 


BY REV, ALBERT LAZENBY, 


1ge 


Several of the other papers were honest 
attempts to deal with the present trend of 
thought and life in the churches, and that in 
the light of the present century, and not in 
that of the seventeenth. Again and again 
was it asserted that evolution was not antag- 
onistic to religion, but really helpful. It 
must be admitted that this was said some- 
times with an air of new discovery, as who 
should say, ‘‘See what we have found!’’ 
But I need not remind your. readers that 
Dr. Savage had been before them. Nor 
need I tell them that Prof. Gosman’s at- 
tempt to build up the old fabric on the 
foundation of evolution was like trying 
to build a house of sand upon the rock. 
Yet even this is encouraging. In former 
years they would take nothing from evolution. 
Now they come hat in hand. It is difficult to 
express one’s feelings on Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
address on ‘‘International Relations and Re- 
sponsibilities.’’ You could not but admire 
his courage in introducing such a subject, as 
also the courage of the council in permitting 
it to be introduced at such a time. It was 
full of dangerous possibilities. And Dr. 
Abbott soon made it clear he had pronounced 
views. To all his words of cordial fellow- 
ship and common unity with Great Britain, 
every Britisher would heartily respond. The 
flag—in which the Union Jack was inter- 
woven with the stars and stripes—which hung 
over the platform had made them feel at one 
from the very beginning. But the feelings 
became more mixed as Dr. Abbott pro- 
ceeded. He was not a protectionist, for he 
would abolish the tariff; but he was not a 
free trader, for he would only open his door 
to them that opened theirs to him. His 
principle was not, ‘‘Do unto others as they 
should do to you,’’ but, ‘‘Do good unto 
others only when they do good to you.’’ He 
pleaded in favor of peace, and yet he apolo- 
gized for war; and now and then you caught 
the echo (’tis true a distant echo) of that 
Jingo strain, — 


‘*We don’t want to fight. 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, 
We’ve got the men, 
We’ve got the money, too!l’’ 


But these he would only use for civilizing 
purposes. And the higher nations, the more 
developed nations, the more humane na- 
tions, had a duty to perform which they 
could not ignore. Hence he advocated an 
imperial policy. He approved of the atti- 
tude of America toward the Philippines, and 
he gave his blessing to the action of England 
in the Transvaal. Truly, he is not a ‘‘Little 
American’’; nor is he a saint that would al- 
ways turn the other cheek. 

The social function of the church roused 
the,least interest. Whether it was that the 
council was tired or that the Congregational 
Church in America has not taken this side of 
its work to heart, it is impossible to say. 


some people. 
said, 
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Certainly, it is a difficult problem. 
were some good things said by the president, 
Dr. Fairbairn, Prof. Graham, and Mr. 
Spicer. They did not go far enough for 
But, as the preacher wisely 
‘*Never can the Church be the servant 
of capital, doing its will. Never can it be 
the servant of labor, obeying its bidding.’’ 
At the same time it can be alive—and must 
be alive—to its duties to both capital and 
labor. 

The education debate we must pass over, 
simply remarking that we have been calling 


attention to the gross injustices Mr. Hallo- 


well referred to ever since the passing of the 
‘‘Education Act’’ in 1870; but, until almost 
recently, we have been as a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Now the Congregationalists 
and the Baptists are joining their voices with 
ours. 

From the education of the young it was an 
easy transition to the education of ministers; 
and Prof. Hyde’s address on Monday evening 
was an earnest plea for an educated ministry 
and for the utmost freedom in imparting that 
education. It was strong. It was sometimes 
bitter. Without knowing all the facts, one 
felt it was somewhat exaggerated. It was 
sure to call out a reply, and Prof. Moore’s 
speech on Wednesday morning was the best 
debating speech the council was treated to. 
We can leave the controversy between Profs. 
Hyde and Moore. We are sure to hear more 
of it. What struck us more, however, was 
that Prof. Hyde’s demand—and reiterated 
demand—for an absolutely free chair in the- 
ology called out no reply. He applied to the 
colleges the principle enunciated by the 
president in his opening address, and he 
claimed that their professors should be as 
free to teach theology as the professors in 
the universities were to teach science. ‘‘To 
tie up an educational institution to a creed 
is absurd and suicidal. If the Church cannot 
teach the truth to the living teachers of the 
day, it is time we abandoned Protestantism.’’ 
That was echoed by Prof. Slocum. Evi- 
dently, these Congregational professors are 
in revolt. 

After the storm, the calm; and it was 
somewhat refreshing to be introduced into a 
serene atmosphere by President Eliot. He 
suffered from the lateness of the hour. But 
his address was very heartily welcomed and 
was equally timely. He spoke on ‘‘Congre- 
gationalism and Education.’’ In the calm- 
ness and dignity and chasteness of his address 
he reminded one of Dr. Martineau, when he 
was president of a college. There was some- 
thing beautifully tender in the cadences of 
his voice, as he read those seventeenth-century 
words engraved on the college gates at Har- 
vard. What wise men these New England 
fathers were! There was one significant pas- 
sage in the president’s address. He said 
there were only two Congregational churches 
in this land,—the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian. That was not applauded. Nor was 
it reported, 

But the most remarkable deliverance was 
reserved for the last day. Great emphasis 


had been laid on the name of Christ. |- 


Hymns were sung to him, prayers were ad- 
dressed to him, and the name was used to 
give sanctity to this truth and that, But 


There 
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just what did they mean? Dr. Cave gave 
the answer in one of the closing papers of 
the session. ‘*The Living Christ,’’ he said, 
‘‘ig not the Christ of history,—z.¢.. of the 
historian,—not the Christ of dogma; but 
he is the Christ of our own experience, the 
Christ of our hearts.’’ That, I imagine, is 
very much the Christ we all mean and — want. 
But is that the Christ of the creeds? Is that 
Christ, the Deity? Christ, the second Person 
of the Trinity? Again Dr. Cave answered: 
‘Tt was all one whether you use the term 
‘Christ? or ‘Holy Spirit.’ Experience is 
the most important, whether what is experi- 
enced is called the Christ or the Holy 
Spirit.’’ But, surely, a doctor of divinity 
ought to know better than thus to confuse the 
persons. If you abolish the distinction be- 
tween the second person and the third person, 
what becomes of the three persons in the 


Trinity? This thought occurred to me, and’ 


I wondered if these Congregationalists had 
given up the Trinity. 

So ended this memorable council, —memor- 
able alike for its silences as for its utter- 
ances. It might be called a council of Uni- 
tarians. There was enough Unitarianism 
promulgated to start a dozen heresy hunts; 
and I don’t know whether yet we shall not 
hear the tally-ho! And the strange thing 
was the people liked it. They received it 
with eagerness. They applauded it. I am 
not sure whether the heresy has not done 
something to insure the success of the coun- 
cil. It has given zest to the proceedings, 
and I can imagine that many people went to 
the meetings wondering what strange thing 
they would hear next. Be that so or not, the 
people that attended this council have had 
enough heresy to last till the next council. 


Boston Letter. 


An unusual number of visitors came to 
Boston this year, and the churches in which 
summer services were continued were well 
attended. To people from the West and 
South few places offer so many varied attrac- 
tions as this home-like city. Its perfect 
harbor still entitles it to be called Shawmut, 
—‘‘the place where boats go.’’ It was one 
of James Freeman Clarke’s sayings: ‘‘ Every 
sunrise in Boston is more full of wonder than 
the Pyramids. Why go to Europe to see the 
bay of Naples until we have looked on Boston 
Harbor?’’ Though the shipping has not the 
picturesqueness of earlier days, though the 
Tri-Montaine has disappeared in smoothing 
a way for State House and Court House, 
though the great coterie of famous literary 
leaders is silent, yet the blue of the bay is 
no whit less vivid, Beacon Hill far better 
repays a visit than in any previous period, 
with its noble buildings, including the head- 
quarters of Puritanism in the facing offices 
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and halls of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion and the Congregational House; while 


the grand old Common never fails to charm, 
and King’s Chapel and a hundred sacred 
spots hallowed by deathless associations only 
gather deeper power to move the imagination 
with every succeeding year. 


The extremely pleasant, sunny weather of 


this summer made the open-air Sunday ser- 
vices on the Common very popular. Both 
speakers and audience seemed to rejoice in 


the bright skies that greeted almost every 


gathering. Vigorous presentations of Uni- 
tarianism, as a natural, reasonable, and in- 
spiring faith, were given by popular speakers. 

The fact that King’s Chapel was the meet- 
ing-place for the union services of several 
central Unitarian churches was gladly appre- 
ciated by visiting friends, and the congrega- 
tions were large. Among the preachers who 


occupied the King’s Chapel pulpit were those 
whom it is not always possible to have the 
privilege of hearing, such, for example, as 
Dr. William Everett of Quincy, who does 
not occupy any regular pulpit, and yet whose 
striking addresses are always heard with great 
It is sincerely to be hoped 


appreciation. 
that in future seasons the chapel will be 
kept open in the same way. 

An illustration of the large charitable work 
which goes on, for the most part unheralded 
and perhaps hardly realized by the outside 
public, at the direction and through the sup- 
port of men and women in our Boston Unita- 
rian churches, is to be found in the new 
Home for Working-girls, which has been 
decided upon this summer. It is the out- 
come of Brooke House, started by Rev. Stop- 
ford W. Brooke while he was minister of the 
First Church. The present situation is on 
Berkeley Street; but the new home is to be 
on Chandler Street, at the corner of Cazenove, 
and will occupy a large frontage of some sixty 
feet. The plans show a handsome four-story 
building, with every possible modern accom- 
modation for the purpose designed. 
tion-rooms, library, class-rooms, in addition 
to the large dining-hall, and such special ac- 
commodation as that for bicycles, for cook- 
ing lessons, etc., give promise of a home 
which will offer future occupants an ideal 
residence. 

A new impetus has been given to the work 
at Barnard Memorial Chapel, Warrenton 
Street, in the appointment of Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel as superintendent. The opportu- 
nity which is afforded through this chapel of 
influencing a large neighborhood, especially 
the children, is almost unlimited; but it is 
a task requiring peculiar faculties as well as 
boundless energy and patient powers of en- 
durance. Mr. McDaniel brings to the effort 
wide experience and a most earnest devotion ; 
and there is hardly room for any doubt that 
the children will soon discover they have in 
him an inspiring friend, and one who knows 
how to make the little folk enjoy themselves 
in the very moment of receiving the highest 
instruction. Mr. McDaniel, in addition to 
this arduous work, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church organized ten years 
ago at Norfolk Street, Dorchester, in which 
neighborhood he will reside. These ap- 
pointments fill all the vacancies in Boston 
pulpits except that of a successor for Dr, 


Recrea-, 
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Edward Everett Hale in the South Congre- 


gational Church. 


The Benevolent Fraternity have determined 
upon a more vigorous method in the manage- 
ment of the Parker Memorial work. The in- 
tention is especially to increase the religious 
influence of the institution as well as the 
secular educational. To this end a call has 
been extended to Rev. John McDowell of 
Leeds, England, to become the settled min- 
ister. Mr. McDowell has been for five years 
in charge of the Holbeck Domestic Mission 
in Leeds. Previously he was for five years 
settled over a Unitarian church in Melbourne, 
Australia. He is an experienced worker and 
it is hoped he will inspire new vigor in the 
various departments of the Parker Memorial 
work. Mr. McDowell has accepted the call. 
In the mean time, until January 1, arrange- 
ments have been made for regular Sunday 
evening services,- at which Rev. B. Estes 
Howard will preach. It is expected that 
Mr. Howard will attract a very large audi- 
ence, as he is justly considered among the 
most eloquent popular speakers. The fact 
that the Mills meetings in Hollis Street 
Theatre cannot be continued, Mr. Mills hav- 
ing decided to retire, and the executive com- 
mittee which managed those meetings having 


voted to indorse the action of the Benevolent. 


Fraternity-in inviting Mr. Howard to preach, 
indicates that the opportunity to make Parker 
Memorial the centre for popular liberal even- 
ing meetings is most opportune. 


Literature. 


Puerto Rico: Irs CONDITIONS AND Pos- 
SIBILITIES. By William Dinwiddie. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Many men are 
asking to-day about the industrial possibili- 
ties of our new islands, and wondering what 
fine openings for business or employment are 
to be found there. To all such Mr. Din- 
widdie’s book will be most welcome; for it 
contains a cool, level-headed survey of the 
situation, carefully written chapters about the 
native products, and well-considered advice 
about business chances, The salubriousness 
and exceptional fertility of Puerto Rico are 
due to the immense number of fast-flowing 
rivers which make the island preferable for 
habitation to any others of the West Indies. 
At present, however, it is a perfect desert for 
the poor man, unless he goes with a definite 
commission to execute. He may enlist asa 
recruit or drive a government mule-wagon; 
or, if he can speak Spanish, he may become 
an interpreter or a bar-tender. Sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco-raising offer the best avenues for 
capital; and these interests are so important 
that separate chapters are givento them. Mr. 
Dinwiddie shows the advantages and disad- 
vantages of present methods, and indicates 
how these might be improved. A chapter on 
‘‘Fruit-raising, Market-gardening, and Flori- 
culture’’ suggests the genuine promise offered 
by conditions here to those who are ready to 
take advantage of them. It is here, if any- 
where, that Mr. Dinwiddie waxes enthusi- 
astic; and he exclaims, ‘‘What a veritable 
paradise this land will be for the American 
orange-grower, who carries with him his often 
bitter experience and careful methods of cul- 
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tivation gained in the sandy wastes of Flor- 
ida.’’ His descriptions of the tropical fruits 
raised here go far to undo the effect produced 
by his chapter on the diseases prevalent on 
the island and his hints about native cook- 
ery. Railroads, cattle-raising, dairy-farm- 
ing, and ice-plants also offer good openings 
for capital. Chapters of especial interest are 
those on ‘‘Home Life’’ and ‘‘Life among the 
Peasantry’’; and among the other subjects 
discussed and treated at considerable length 
are ‘* Revenues,’’ ‘* Courts,’’ ‘‘ Political 
Methods,’’ ‘‘Schools, Churches, and Chari- 
table Institutions,’’ and ‘‘Cock-fighting. "’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SANTIAGO CAM- 
PAIGN. By Capt. John Bigelow, U.S.A. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
Capt. Bigelow’s regiment is the famous 
colored Tenth, which became distinguished at 
Las Guasimas and San Juan. When the war 
broke out, he was discharging the duties of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
at the School of Technology in Boston. He 
is the author of Principles of Strategy, and 
his opinions in regard to the defects of our 
general military system and to the possible 
remedies for them come with a certain au- 
thority derived from study and actual experi- 
ence. The present book does not pretend to 
be a history of the war or even of the cam- 
paign, but gives simply the personal experi- 
ences of an officer and the observations to 
which he was led. He shows plainly the 
general confusion and disregard of all rules 
and precautions of civilized warfare that 
hampered and harassed our troops in Cuba; 
but he does not assume to place the responsi- 
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bility for it. His description of the battle 
is graphic and clear, much more coherent in 
its presentation of the general plan than some 
of the earlier descriptions were. The book 
is revised from the correspondence with. his 
family. Capt. Bigelow’s suggestions, made 
in the closing chapters, will have especial 
interest for men in his own profession, 
and all who are interested in the mili- 
tary system. He would have the army small 
and highly trained, believing that its strength 
might be increased thirty per cent. without 
adding an officer or a soldier to it. 


NorTHinc TO WEAR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By William Allen Butler. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—The story of /lova McFlim- 
sey is more generally known than any other 
of Mr. Butler’s poems, and it is thus the 
appropriate leader in the new and handsome 
edition which he inscribes to his wife in the 
fiftieth year of their wedded life. ‘‘ Nothing 
to Wear’’ appeared first in Harper's Weekly 
forty-two years ago, and has been translated 
into French and German, besides having ap- 
peared in various forms in Great Britain. 
Many will remember still the famous contro- 
versy over its authorship. Mr. Butler’s 
poems have been written mainly by way of 
recreation during his professional practice as 
a lawyer in New York,—a practice which he 
still maintains despite his seventy-five years. 
There is considerable variety in them, as 
here collected. ‘‘Oberammergau’’ is a long 
religious poem, well provided with explana- 
tory notes. Fifteen of the poems are poems 
of travel. Nearly as many more are transla- 
tions from Uhland; and another group in- 
cludes the verses for children, which have at- 
tained varying degrees of popularity by their 
appearance in juvenile magazines or school 
readers. The poems are all wholesome and 
cheerful, — excellent qualities in a minor 
poet. 


THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER. By 
William J. Long. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 50 cents.—The first juvenile book of 
the season is one to be heartily commended. 
It is not often that so much genuine interest 
and value can be found in a short story as is 
packed away in this narrative of fishing life 
on Nantucket Island in the early days of this 
century, when France and England were at 
war. It sketches the development in charac- 
ter of a lad born into a careless, easy-going 
family, but stirred out of indolence and boy- 
ishness by new interests and a demand on 
him for heroic action. Rawn Bunker, the 
father, is a good-natured Rip Van Winkle, 
without Rip’s fondness for schnapps. There 
are several exciting incidents in the story; 
but its chief charm is in its picture of Nan- 
tucket life, which has especial interest for 
those familiar with the island.’ The story 
was published as a serial in the Vouth’s Com- 
panion, 


Our Insect FRIENDS AND Fors. By 
Belle S. Cragin. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.—In these days there are 
many helps opening in every direction for 
the cultivation of the scientific spirit; and 
Miss Cragin’s book will be found both use- 
ful and interesting by those who desire a 
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closer acquaintance with butterflies, moths, 
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introducing plenty of stirring adventure. 


beetles, and certain less attractive ‘‘relatives| Ewan Martin has written with much spirit, 


of insects.’’ 


collectors are plain and minute, and are fol- 
lowed by chapters on insect anatomy and 
habits before the families of the different 
orders are taken up. The book is written 
with a clearness which indicates experience 
in this kind of scientific teaching, and it 
would be strange if the writer did not man- 
age to communicate something of her own 
enthusiasm to her readers and _ pupils. 
There are three hundred and thirty-seven 
illustrations, which will be found useful in 
settling difficult questions. The new interest 
in nature study is something to be encour- 
aged. As Miss Cragin puts it, ‘‘Health and 
pleasure, useful habits of observation and 
research, a mind to which evil thoughts are 
alien and distasteful, are Nature’s gift to 
those who follow her with an honest, loving 
spirit. ’’ 

THE KNIGHT OF THE KING’s GUARD. By 
Ewan Martin, Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
Novel writers are doing their best to satisfy 
the public taste for romance and adventure; 
and the result is a surprising number of 
really good stories, set back in some century 
with other manners and customs than our 
own, picturing with more or less fidelity the 
general social conditions of the times, and 


The instructions for would-be | and succeeds in holding the reader’s interest 


both in his background of historical events 
and in the personal fortunes of his hero. 
He leaves no glamour of romance about the 
earlier days that would incline one to wish 
them here again. -Edward III., Queen 
Philippa, the ‘‘Black Prince,’’? and other 
historical personages take important parts in 
the story; and, having said this, it is under- 
stood that the battles of Crécy and Poitiers 
are not forgotten. His hero is no impos- 
sible, legendary knight, but a man among 
men, physically under-sized, but well sup- 
plied with pluck and determination, balanc- 
ing his~bravery with modesty and human 
sympathies. Gilbert James furnishes the 
illustrations, which are curiously appropriate 
in style. 


UncLe Sam’s Sorpiers. A Story of the 
War with Spain. By Oscar Phelps Austin. 
Although the story of this book is one that 
is worth reading and that will prove interest- 
ing, its main purpose is rather to instruct 
than to amuse; and the reader is sure to 
learn much of modern military methods. A 
part of the story was written, or the material 
for it gathered, in the camps and among the 
soldiers on the field, a part on board the war 
transports and a part in Washington. It is a 
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well-arranged account of improvements in 
guns, ammunition, and explosives, of methods 
of signalling, camp discipline and organiza- 
tion, duties of the medical department and 
engineer corps, and other branches of the mili- 
tary service. The book is one of the Apple- 
ton ‘‘Home Reading Series. ’’ 


Tue House oF STRANGE SrcreTs. By A. 
Eric Bayley. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.—Mystery, dread, danger, and crime are 
all elements in this detective story, in which 
the professional searcher out of undiscover- 
able secrets is outclassed and outgeneralled 
by two amateurs, mutually in love. It is a 
puzzling combination of circumstances that 
the reader finds himself attempting to un- 
ravel, and the final outcome finds him 
quite unprepared for the solution. The char- 
acters have little reality, and the Thug who 
rides a bicycle and the insane prince between 
whom and the English throne there stood but 
two lives may be accepted quite as readily as 
the others. 


Miscellaneous, 


An edition of 4 Spring Song, written by 
Wash three hundred years ago, is for sale by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York. It ap- 
pears with the colored illustrations of pictures 
by L. Leslie Brooke, as published in the 
London edition of J. M: Dent & Co. ; and it 
takes the breath of springtime even into these 
autumn days, while the close-capped little 
girls, the piping shepherds, the red thatched 
cottages, and the gossiping old wives of the 
pictures are amply suggestive of Old Eng- 
land. The little book, in its gray, gold-let- 
tered covers, is altogether a cheerful, wel- 
come gift for any season of the year. It is 
sold for 60 cents. 


It is nearly half a century since George 
William Curtis drew his pictures of the 
romance-loving old bookkeeper who believed 
that Italian sunsets could have no richer 
charm of color than our own, and that travel- 
lers often have less of the glory that was 
Greece in their hearts and minds than some 
stay-at-home whose imagination is as good 
as many voyages. It is good to welcome 
Prue and J in this cheaper but very satisfac- 
tory edition, recently brought out by the 
Harpers, and sold at the remarkably low 
price of 50 cents. The book is bound in two 
shades of mauve, and contains three full-page 
illustrations besides the frontispiece of the 
author. 


The Magazines. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
October contains the discussion of ‘‘The 
Help that harms,’’ by Bishop Potter, ‘‘The 
Reform of Public Charity,’’ by Comptroller 
"B. S. Coler, and ‘‘Christian Science from a 
Physician’s Point of View,’’ by Dr, Huber. 
“*Sociology’’ is discussed by F. Spencer 
Baldwin. There are other articles of general 
interest. 


The Jnternational Journal of Ethics for Oc- 
tober contains: ‘‘The Relation of Ethics to 
Sociology,’? by H. Sidgwick; ‘‘ American 
Democracy as a Religion,’? by Thomas 
Davidson; ‘‘The Moral Aspect of Consump- 
tion,’’ by Charles S. Devas; ‘‘The Ethics of 
Religious Conformity, by T. O. Smith; 
“*The Futility of the Kantian Doctrine of 
Ethics,’’ by F. A. Henry; ‘‘The Peace that 
cometh of Understanding: A Discourse for 
Necessitarians,’” by John MacCunn. The 
discussions and the book reviews are always 
yaluable and interesting. : 
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Literary Notes. 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
announce a charming book for second-reader 
grades, entitled Docas, the Indian Boy of 
Santa Clara, by Mrs. Genevra Sisson Sned- 
den. These stories of Indian childhood were 
originally written for the children in the uni- 
versity school connected with the Department 
of Education at the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 


Mr. Howard Challen, one of the oldest 
publishers and booksellers in this country, 
and a pioneer in the field of publishers’ cata- 
logues and indexes, has in preparation an ex- 
haustive Swéject-Index of the books in the 
catalogues of American publishers. Often 
the contents of a book are but inadequately 
indicated by its title, as students, librarians, 
booksellers, and literary people generally 
know to their sorrow. Mr. Challen purposes 
to fill this want, and has obtained the active 
co-operation of publishers. The task is a 
great one, but his system promises a speedy 
realization of the work. Each publisher will 
index his own publications, Mr. Challen com- 
piling his own general index from the data 
furnished him. The plan is worthy of ear- 
nest support from all who deal with books or 
in them. Mr. Challen’s past achievements 
are a guarantee of the thoroughness and use- 
fulness of the work. 


Books Received. 


To PusuiisHers.—Adl books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RaecisterR will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, tf known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the yatid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


_ , rom Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Under Otis in the Philippines. By Edward Stratemeyer. 


1.25. 
ee Lucy’s Secret. By Sophie May. 75 cents. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Czsar and Pompey in Greece. Selections from Czsar’s 
Civil War, Book III. By E. H. Atherton. 
Solid Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. 85 cents. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


The Helpers. By Francis Lynde. $1.50. 
Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler Harris. $2.00. 
Animal and Plant Lore. Edited by Fanny D. Bergen. 


3-50. - : + 
Narragansett Friends’ Meeting. By Caroline Hazard. 


1.50. 
A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. $1.50. 
From T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. With Memoir. Library 
dition. $1.00, : 
Poems of Shakspere. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by George Wyndham. Library Edition. $1.00. 
Important Events. A Book of Dates. Compiled by 
George W. Powers. 50 cents. 
The City without a Church. By Henry Drummond, 35 
cents, 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Oom Paul’s People. By Howard C. Hillegas. $1.50. 
Mammon & Co. By E. F. Benson.  $r.50. 
Montaigne on the Education of Children. Translated 
and annotated by L, E. Rector, Ph.D. ., PI.00. 
The Story of the Living Machine. Library of Useful 
Stories. By H. W.Conn. 40 cents. 
: From W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. 
The Rp of Transmissible Diseases. By A. 
bott, M.D. $2.00. 

From the Whittaker & Ray Company, San Francisco. 
California and the Californians. By David Starr Jordan. 
The Man who might have been. By Robert Whitaker, 
Love and Law. By Thomas P. Bailey, Jr. 

From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
On General Thomas’s Staff. By Byron A. Dunn. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Gavotte Humoreske. For the piano, By Alvah Glover 


jaimon. 
The Babe of Light and Glory. Christmas song for me- 
dium voice, with violin obligato. By Louis R. Dressler. 
I Love but Thee. Song for high yoice. By Carlo Mi- 


netti. 

Gently close my Was Eyelids. Song for high voice, 
with ’cello or violin obligato. By Paul Miersch. 

Bees enicee Song for medium voice. By Anton Stre- 
ezki. 

Forever True. Song for high or low voice. By Anton 
Strelezki. é ‘ 

The Cave of Sleep. Song for medium voice. By Fred- 
erick Chapman. ; . 

Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping. Sacred song for 
high voice, with violin obligato. By Nathaniel Irving 

yatt. J 

Repose-toi (Sleep, my Child), Song for low voice. By 

Alfred E, Little, 


C, Ab- 


$1.25. 
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Money for 
Retired 
Ministers 


School teachers, or others 
seeking outdoor work. We 
offer good pay to the best 
agents, those of experience, 
and who can be relied upon 
for faithful work. We 
want good people, those with 
tact andenergy, good address. 
A large commission for 
every subscriber —new or 
old—you get for 


The Ladies? Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


—and $18,000, to be distrib- 
uted among best 764 agents 
at the end of the season, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
is the only publication of 
its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science s"ss2:s%2"ss 


It contains only 
works of acknowl- 
edged excellence b 
world of science, 


authors in the first rank in the 
n this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 


-| TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 


in our time. Catalogues free. 
for asample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, a em wD New York. 


A LIFE FOR LIBERTY. 


Anti-Slavery and Other Letters of SALuie 
Hottry. Edited, with introductory chapters, 
by Jon Wauarre CHApwick. Illustrated. 
8°, $1.50. 

In presenting the life, letters, and times of 
Sallie Holley, Mr. Chadwick has shown a fine 
sense of selection and a masterly literary faculty, 
along with clear ethical discernment, and has 
given us a book that is not only readable, but 
rich. I have read it with absorbing interest,— 
Rey. CHartes G. Ames. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 W, 23d St., New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900, 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 


Send fifteen cents 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MozoomDar. 
£1.50. 


By Prorap 
233 pages. Cloth, 
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Sore Points. 


The pencil heaved a weary sigh, 
And murmured to the pen, 

‘T haven’t felt so out of sorts 
Since — oh, I don’t know when! 


“The pen-knife treats me very ill, 
Tt cuts me in the street, 

And really is extremely sharp 
Whene’er we chance to meet. 


“ And when I broke the other day 
Beneath its bitter stroke, 

It said ‘it didn’t see the point,’ 
Neither did I the joke! 


“With many troubles I’m depressed, 
My heart just feels like lead.” 
The pen mopped up an inky tear: 
“T weep for you,” it said. 
— From “ Cassell’s Little Folks.” 


For the Christian Register. 
How Betty was Lost. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


Dora did not like usually to go down town 
shopping with her mother; but Betty adored 
it, as she used to say in curious imitation of 
the talk of older girls. Dora was twelve 
years old, and had been down town so many 
times that there was.no longer any novelty in 
it; while Betty was only five, and had hardly 
ever been at all. Nevertheless, when mother 
proposed the trip one- fine October morning, 
both little girls were pleased, Betty on gen- 
eral principles, and Dora because she liked 
to select her own hair ribbons, and also be- 
cause she wanted to see the display window 
at Lawson’s store. 

‘The girls were 
school,’’ she said. 


talking about it at 
‘‘Harriet Graham said I 
just must go down. Each day they fit up the 
window differently. Yesterday it was a 
kitchen, and Harriet said there was a little 
girl in it who played cook. She swept up 
the room, and she cooked things on the 
stove, and she scrubbed the kitchen table, 
and she washed the dishes in the dearest 
dish-pan and dried them on pink-and-white 
glass towels. Day before yesterday, when 
Lilian saw it, it was a parlor; and the little 
girl played she was a lady and wore a long 
dress and did all sorts of things. ’’ 

That was very exciting for Betty; and it 
was a contented party that took the electric 
car, rode through the subway, which still 
seemed to Betty like some mysterious, en- 
chanted cave, and started on the brief tour of 
inspection and shopping which Mrs. Warren 
had planned. They bought Betty’s shoes and 
hat and Dora’s ribbons and gloves before it 
came convenient to pass by the wonderful 
window which, in the minds of the children, 
was their chief goal. It equalled and even 
surpassed their hopes. 

‘*There now, Betty Warren!’’ said Dora. 
‘‘Did you ever in your life see anything 
sweeter than that little girl in the nursery? 
See, she is dressed like a nurse-maid to-day, 
taking care of the children! Look at the 
twin brass beds, and that precious cradle 
with the fluffy pillows and the silk coverlet! 
Don’t you wish you could be an advertise- 
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ment little girl, and do nothing but play 
with such lovely things?’’ 

Betty said nothing. She was taking in all 
the delights of the nursery, and had no words 
of comment ready yet. The wide window 
was furnished like a small room; and the 
little girl, who was just then making up a 
bed, was just about Betty’s size. Very cun- 
ning she looked in her nurse-maid’s cap and 
apron, with a soft frill of muslin about: her 
neck and the quaint arrangement of her hair. 
All the furniture of the room was fascinat- 
ing; but the crowning charm here, 
every real nursery, was the children it con- 
tained,—the doll-figures which seemed to 
give the tiny nurse-maid so much care. She 
rocked the baby in its cradle, —indifferent to 
the wise instructions given by those who 
know better,—dressed and undressed the 
dolls that took the place of older children, 
showed a black Dinah how to put a log prop- 
erly on the grate-fire, and once she even 
found it necessary to make the liitle boy-doll 
stand in the corner for being naughty to his 
sister. 

Mrs. Watren and Dora both gazed with 
great interest, and Betty was wholly absorbed. 
‘Oh, what a happy little girl she must be!’’ 
she murmured softly. 

“‘T don’t know about that,’’ 
mother. ‘‘It must be hard to turn .play into 
work. She looks as earnest over it as Dora 
does over her arithmetic problems. I should 
think this crowd of persons looking at her 
would make her nervous. I feel sorry for 
the little thing.’ 

‘‘Well, anyway, mamma, they draw the 
curtains every little while, to give her a 
rest,’’ said Dora, comfortingly, as they 
turned reluctantly away. 

They stopped at Huyler’s for an ice-cream 
soda, before taking the cars for home; and it 
was here that Mrs. Warren met an old friend 
of hers, with her daughter, Lilian. ~- 

“Tt is the greatest piece of good fortune 
that I have met you,’’ said Mrs. Hathaway. 
‘‘T have just been trying to reach you with 
the telephone. Our old friend and school- 
mate, Susan Haskell, is coming to luncheon 
with me; and I want you to come right home 
with me now, for she is to be in the city 
only about four hours, on her way south- 
ward. ’” 

Mrs. Warren was pleased with the thought 
of seeing her old friend, but hesitated a 
little about the children. ‘‘Of course Dora 
can go home alone all right,’’ she said. 
‘‘But I wish Betty were not here. She is 
such a little fly-away, you must keep tight 
hold of her.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Hathaway, mayn’t Lilian come 
home to luncheon with me, if mamma is 
going with you?’’ asked Dora, eagerly. 
Mrs. Warren seconded the invitation, and the 
three children were finally left to go home by 
themselves. After that, Lilian had one or 
two errands to do in the neighborhood; and 
then the girls went to the florists’ to leave an 
order from Mrs. Hathaway. But, at last, 
they were fairly started toward the subway 
entrance, where they meant to take the cars. 

Suddenly, at the same minute, both girls 
missed Betty. Neither could tell how it 
happened. She had been skipping from one 
to the other, holding now Lilian’s hand and 


said her 


as in|. 
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now Dora’s, saying little, but making her 
presence constantly evident. And now she 
was gone. 

‘‘Why, she had hold of my hand when I 
was at the florist’s!’’ 

‘Yes, and she went out to the front of the 
store to see those Japanese flowers. ’’ 

‘Was it before then that we met the man 
with the balloons, and she wanted one?’’ 

**Oh, dear, I don’t know,’’ said Dora, al- 

most crying. ‘‘We must go back and look 
for her.’’ 
Then a happy thought occurred to Lilian. 
‘*Perhaps she went back to Lawson’s to 
look in the window again. Don’t you re- 
member how she wanted us to go back for 
one more look??? 

So the girls hastened to Lawson’s, finding 
the usual crowd before the window, but no 
sign of Betty. Then they went straight to a 
policeman and told the whole story; and then 


there was telegraphing to the central station,’ 


and the policemen were notified to be on the 
lookout for a little girl, five years old, yellow 
hair, blue dress, and a little black silk bag 
in her hand. It was Dora’s first impulse to 
start for her mother. But Lilian and the 
policeman advised her to wait a little longer; 
and the policeman, sure that the little one 
could not have strayed far, began a systema- 
tic walk up one street and down the next, the 
girls following and looking into all the 
stores. 

‘*Somehow, I cannot help thinking all the 
time of lLawson’s,’’ said Dora, finally. 
“*Let’s go back there once more; and then, 
if we do not see her, I will go straight to 
mother, though I know I shall die if I have 


to tell her Betty is lost,—poor, little, fright-— 


ened thing, as I know she is this minute!”’ 

So to Lawson’s they went again, and 
mingled with the crowd in front of the win- 
dow; but no Betty was there. They were too 
disconsolate to look inside; and the crowd, 
which seemed bigger and more amused than 
ever, hustled them along. They had almost 
passed, when suddenly there was a little stir, 
and a sharp rap on the glass made them turn 
their bewildered eyes; and there, with a doll 
in each arm, the rocking-chair from which 
she had risen still swaying back and forth, 
with shining eyes, brimming over with fun 
and excitement, her yellow hair tossed back 
and her cheeks aglow with delight, was 
Betty, not frightened, not troubled, but su- 
premely, radiantly happy. 

Dora and Lilian stood motionless with 
amazement; and, if Lilian, at least, felt that 
she would like to shake the unrepentant 
cause of all their’ suffering, perhaps she is 
hardly to be blamed. But in Dora’s mind 
the joy of beholding again her little sister, 
alive and uninjured, banished everything 
else. An attendant, who was watching from 
the inside, then beckoned the girls in; and 


Loss of Appetite. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the stomach and creates 
a good appetite for food. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrappers 


{ 
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they heard the whole story. Betty had 
_ walked in all alone, and, going up to a clerk, 
announced unhesitatingly her desire ‘‘to be 
an advertisement.’’ He was surprised to see 
so small a child alone, and asked her if she 
were lost. ‘‘Yes, I suppose I’m lost; but 
they’ll find me pretty quick, and I want to 
be an advertisement while they are hunting. ’’ 
The clerk laughed, and called to a gentleman 
who was just passing in the aisle-of the 
store. 

“Mr. Harris, here’s an applicant for the 
position of window-girl; and I think she’ll 
make a good one.’’ 

When Betty had repeated her story and told 
her name, the gentleman had her take off her 
jacket and hat, and lifted her carefully to 
the big window-seat. ‘‘They’ll find her 
quicker there than anywhere else,’’ he said. 
“Besides, it will please her; and her mother 
is one of our best customers. It isn’t a bad 
advertisement, indeed, to have the daughter 
of Hon. Hamilton Warren as one of our em- 
ployees.’’ And he laughed as if he enjoyed 
the joke. The girls must have passed the 
first time before these preliminaries were 
settled. 

“‘T hope you’ll like it,’’ said the child, 
who yielded her undesirable place to Betty. 
To Betty it was anything but undesirable, 
however. She felt that her time was short 
and simply set to playing with all the 
single-mindedness and, apparently, all the un- 
consciousness with which she would have 
played in her own room at home. 

“Well, I knew she was never shy in her 
lifel’’ gasped poor Dora, divided between 
joy at the recovery and shame for Betty’s 
shortcomings. ‘‘But I never dreamed of her 
doing a thing like that! How could you 
tun away from us, Betty?’’ she said reprov- 
ingly, as the child’s jacket and hat were 
being restored. ‘‘We were dreadfully fright- 
ened.’ 

“*Didn’t rum away,’’ was the coaxing an- 
swer. ‘‘Didn’t run away at a//!/ I took 
hold of a lady’s dress, and I thought it was 
you; and I was turning my head to look at 
the balloons. And, when I looked round, it 
wasn’t you, and the lady looked cross at me; 
and this was just next door. And I couldn’t 
see you, and I /ad to come in.”’ 

Just as they were leaving the store, accom- 
panied to the door by several admiring 
clerks, the gentleman who had given the de- 
sired permission to Betty came up. 

“But we always pay for our advertise- 
ments, my dear,’’ he said. And he handed 
Betty a generous box of chocolate pepper- 
mints and a bright, new, shiny ten-cent 
piece; and Betty went home as happy as a 
queen. 


A Great Surprise. 


It was just too queer for anything! Tommy 
was walking slowly down behind the barn, 
with his usually merry face all scowls; and 
Teddy was peeping through the slatted fence 
into Tommy’s garden, with a whole great 
family of wrinkles in his little forehead. 
Now what do you suppose that it was all 
about? 

Out in Teddy’s yard grew a great, tall 
horse-chestnut-tree; and one crisp October 
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moming a shower of pretty brown nuts came | picks, I’ll show you how to make a Brownie 


down, down, down, until at last they reached 
the broad gravel walk and smooth green 
lawn. Tommy spied them as he came hurry- 
ing home from school that noon, and then 
the scowls came to make him a visit. 

‘“That new boy has everything !’’ he ex- 
claimed crossly. ‘‘He has tops an’ balls 
an’ a bicycle, an’—an’ now he’s got the 
horse-chestnuts! ’Tain’t fair, so it isn’t?’’ 
Then poor little discontented Tommy looked 
crosser than ever. 

Tommy didn’t realize that down in his 
garden grew something that the new boy 
Teddy had always wished for and longed to 
have,—a bouncing yellow pumpkin. How 
Teddy did wish that his papa had bought 
Tommy’s house and Tommy’s garden and 
Tommy’s pumpkin, —all three! 

Teddy sighed, as he thought of the Jack- 
o’-lantern that he could make if he only had 
one of those wonderful yellow treasures for 
his very own. It was a very loud and sorrow- 
ful sigh, and Tommy heard it; and then he 
discovered the new boy peeping through the 
fence. 

“‘Hallo!’’ called Tommy, quickly. 

Teddy jumped. He didn’t know that any- 
body was near. 

‘Don’t you like living here?’’ inquired 
Tommy. ‘‘You look as if you were home- 
sick. Won’t you come over and look at my 
pumpkins? I’ve got a dandy lot of them; 
and they are all my own, every one.’’ 

Teddy sighed again. ‘‘I’ve been a-wishin’ 
for a pumpkin for years an’ years,’’ he said 
sadly. ‘‘But they don’t have gardens with 
pumpkins in the city, an’ so I never had 
any.’’ 

Tommy looked surprised. ‘*Would you 
like one?’’ he asked quickly. ‘‘’Cause I’d 
be delighted to give you one of mine, if you 
would. Come over, an’ I’ll give you one 
right now.’’ 

Teddy climbed over the fence in a hurry; 
and he smiled and smiled as Tommy took his 
jack-knife out of his trousers’ pocket, and cut 
off one of his biggest pumpkins with a snap; 

“*VYou have everything, don’t you?’’ said 
Teddy, regretfully. ‘‘You have pumpkins, — 
whole garden full of them,—an’ apples an’ 
grapes an’ ’’— 

This information was a great surprise to 
Tommy. ‘‘I have everything?’’ he said in 
astonishment. ‘‘Why I thought you were the 
one that had everything a few minutes ago. 
You have tops an’ balls an’ a bicycle an’ 
horse-chestnuts’’ he said. 

‘“‘Why, so I have,’’ answered Teddy, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I wanted a pumpkin so much 
that I ’most forgot all about everything else. 
I didn’t remember the horse-chestnuts. 
Maybe you would like some. Would you?’’ 

‘Tommy’s eyes danced with delight. 

‘*Vou can have a big bagful,’’ declared 
Teddy. ‘‘An,’ if you’ll get some tooth- 


‘tumbling out of their thick green shells, —!man.’’ 


**7An’ I’ll help you make your lantern 
after school,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘We’ll help 
each other, an’ divide our things, won’t we? 
An’ then we can both have everything, really 
and truly.’’ 

‘‘Why, so we can!’’ said Teddy. 

Then those bad scowls and wrinkles had to 
run away inahurry. They ran away to see 
if they could find two cross, discontented 
little boys. I do hope that they did not find 
you. —Se/ected, 


A Happy Family. 


Aman at Fox Chase owns a cat which has 
developed a strange and strong instinct of 
motherhood. The other day four little kittens, 
of which she appeared very fond, were taken 
from her and drowned. The mother cat 
seemed down-hearted for several days, and 
finally resumed her usual cheerful occupation. 
The man’s wife, who raises poultry, missed 
nearly half a brood of chickens. One day she 
saw the cat pick up one of the little chickens 
and disappear on top of a coal-shed. She was 
followed ; and, to the surprise of all, the chicks 
were found in the bottom of an old barrel, 
where a nest had been made for them, and they 
appeared to be just as content with their feline 
mother as if they had been beneath the feath- 
ered shelter of home.—Philadelphia Record. 


‘‘There’s one thing I don’t understand,’’ 
said little Harry. ‘‘That’s why good-tasting 
things, like pie, make me sick, while bad- 
tasting things, like medicine, make me well. 
It ought to be thé other way.’’ 


Libby's 


Condensed 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef— 
deliciously Seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.’’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS IS A 
FORTUNE.”’ COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


From “Prometheus Unbound.” 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength ; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length, 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
- An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 
To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent,— 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 
— Shelley 


Poverty and Love, 


The revisers of the translation of the 
Bible, with more courage than they generally 
displayed, gave to the Church the word 
‘‘love’’ in place of the somewhat lame word 
‘‘charity,’’ in the thirteenth chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. The next 
generation, therefore, will read, as the more 
favored readers of this generation do, ‘‘Love 
suffereth Jong, and is kind; love envieth not, 
love vaunteth not itself,’’ and, as we may 
hope, will really understand better than the 
present generation does that it is given to 
men not simply to drop a half-penny in 
Homer’s hat, but that any man can bear his 
brother’s burden, and must do so. 

If to the same generation it can be given 
to understand that poverty*does not consist 
simply in the wearing of rags rather than 
new-made clothing, or in the eating of crusts 
of what Jane Taylor calls ‘‘black bread,’’ 
that, also, will be well for that generation. 
There is a constant suggestion, in Gospels 
and in Epistles, that all of us are poor: the 
wife of Herod’s steward is poor, as well as 
the stevedore whose jacket Dorcas mended. 
But the cant of the philanthropic novels, 
and, to a certain extent, the drift of annual 
reports of philanthropic societies, do not 
favor this view. Our English friends speak 
of the ‘‘higher classes,’’ and mean people 
who own real estate or are the friends of 
those who do. By a similar obliquity the 
writers who take up philanthropy for a pro- 
fession are apt to speak of ‘‘poverty’’ as if 
it were simply a condition of what Mr. 
Charles Booth calls the A. and B. people. 
By A. he means the people who earn no 
wages at all nor wish to. 


have no regular stated occupation. 
All this definition of poverty is absurd. 
One has only to look at the abject misery de- 


picted in the face of Mrs. Gradgrind, as she 
drives in Franklin or Central Park or in 
Fairmount Park, Lincoln Park, or Druids’ | 
Park,—the latitude is of no consequence, — 


one has only to look at her abject wretched- 


ness to see that somewhere she is wretchedly 
poor, though her liveries are perfect, her 
footman and 


horses magnificent, and her 
coachman as well ‘‘groomed’’ as her horses. 
She is probably much poorer than the bare- 


foot boy who is rolling a flour-barrel outside 


By B. he means 
the people who earn wages sometimes, but 
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of the park, so that his mother may have 
some fuel this evening. 

Of the poverty represented by bare feet, 
ragged clothes, and rolling flour-barrels, there 
is not enough in America to go round, if 
every person in the seventy-six million five 
hundred and forty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and ten persons, who make up the popu- 
lation, each does a fair share in relieving 
the poor. In my personal intercourse with 
the heads of Lend a Hand Clubs in different 
parts of America, I am quite as often told 
that ‘‘they have no poor people’’ within 
their circle of action as that they have more 
‘*poverty’’ than they have means to cope with. 
But this statement only means that, in the 
particular case involved, there is not in the 
town a person who could not give bread to a 
hungry tramp or find for him an old coat if 
he were cold. God knows that there is no 
such place where some one is not in want. 

One of the princes of our modern life had 
a habit, as he shaved himself, washed him- 
self, and dressed himself in the morning, of 
saying to himself, ‘‘Who is there for whom 
I can do something to-day which will make 
him happier?’’ I need not say he never 
spoke of this habit. Perhaps he did not 
know he had such a habit. After his death 
I heard of it, in a roundabout way, from the 
only person who had a right to know of it. 
For him his left hand did not know what his 
right hand did. 

Such a habit as that reveals to us a much 
wider range of ‘‘poverty’’ and a much wider 
sphere of love than the half-penny system 
does,—which is proposed, say, in Jane Tay- 
lor’s poems, or in half the sentimental 
novels. It brings one into touch with a 
much larger circle of people. And the 
‘“love’’ which works in such a habit is much 
better able to carry out its purposes than the 
stumbling effort of the average Christian, 
who wants to help the drunken beggar on the 
sidewalk, but does him more hurt than good 
in the endeavor. 


In the annals of Zend a Hand we havea 
story of a club of nice girls, in one of the par- 
adises of New England, who found no hungry 
people, barefoot and in rags, to whom to 
Looking 


minister. in what the English 
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would call ‘‘another class,’’ they discovered 
an old lady, who lived a little out of town, 
lonely, because away from ‘‘the centre, ’’ and 
more lonely because she had not the ap- 
pointed comfort for age,—any grandchildren 
near her. The Lend a Hand Club-adopted 
her as their grandmother. They were able to 
cheer many hours which would have been 
slow and forlorn. Let us not doubt that 
they gained as much as they gave. 

I tell the story in public as often as once 
a year, because it illustrates two realities of 
modern life, which, as I have said, are too 
often forgotten. One is that poverty is the 
portion of all of us, from the Emperor 
Nicholas or Baron Rothschild round to Pietro 
Corazzi, who was dumped at Castle Garden 
in rags yesterday. The other is that all of 
us can love somebody, and that, the more 
people we really love, the better. 

Epwarp FE. HALE. 


A Birthday List for October. 


The Free Library Commission of Wiscon- 
sin has prepared a monthly list to be used by 
librarians, in October, in quickening interest 
in the readers. 

The list which follows gives the names of 
people in what is left of this month, with 
the references given by this commission :— 


October 6, Jenny Lind, 1820-87: Perry 
picture, 149; Century Gallery, 79. October 
6, Joshua Reed Giddings, 1795-1864. Octo- 


ber 8, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 1833-: 
Century Gallery, 67; portrait in Houghton, 
Mifflin’s ‘‘ Portrait Catalogue,’’ 1899. Octo- 
ber 9, Giuseppe Verdi, 1814-: Century Gal- 
lery, 21. October 10, Fridtjof Nansen, 
1861-: portrait in Harper’s list, 99; refer- 
ence list, ‘‘Arctic Exploration.’’ October 
12, George Washington Cable, 1844—: Cen- 
tury Gallery, 4; reference list, ‘‘ Louisiana in 
History, Story, and Legend.’’ October 12, 
Helena Modjeska: Century Gallery, 95. Oc- 
tober 12, Discovery of America (Columbus 
Day) : Perry pictures, 1326-29; Century Gal- 
lery, 100; reference list, ‘‘Who discovered 
America?’’ (Call attention especially to the 
claims of the Norsemen.) October 18, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, 1831-85: Perry pictures, 55, 


oven and other improvements that will make a saving 


of at least 25 per cent of fuel. 


Now on exhibition at 


the Glenwood dealer's — The Glenwood Home Grand. 


3s , 2 
7 with the range fpeichat kas has an illuminated, asbestos lined 
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56; reference list, ‘‘The Indian Question.”’ 
October 22, Franz Liszt, 1811-86: Cen- 
tury Gallery, 22; Perry pictures, 164. Octo- 
ber 23, Francis Hopkinson Smith, 1838-: 
Houghton, Mifflin’s ‘Portrait Catalogue, ’’ 
1899. October 26, Count Hellmuth von 
Moltke, 1800-91: Century Gallery, 13; ref- 
erence list, ‘‘German Empire.’’ October 29, 
John Keats, 1795-1821. October 31, Hallow- 
e’en: Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days’’ ; Ladies’ 
Home Journal, October, 1897; Walsh, ‘‘Cu- 
riosities of Popular Customs’’; Orne, ‘‘ Hal- 
lowe’en: Its Origin, and how to celebrate 
it’’ (New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, 1898, 
50 cents); reference list, ‘‘Short Stories, 
Weird Tales, etc,’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Conference Notes. 


The arrangements are now all completed 
for the meeting of the National Conference to 
be held in Washington next week. The in- 
dications are that the meeting will be a large 
and successful one. 

Rev. George Batchelor will conduct the 
devotional meeting at 12.30, on Wednesday, 
in place of Rev. John H. Heywood, who is 
prevented from being present. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, DD., will 
make the address on Thursday afternoon, on 
‘*The Message of our Church to the Un- 
churched,’’ in place of Rev. Benjamin Fay 
Mills, who goes to California to meet en- 
gagements in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams will give the 
paper on ‘‘Religion and Education,’’ on 
Thursday morning, in place of Prof. Frank- 
lin W. Hooper, whose recent illness has put 
him so far behind with the work of the 
Brooklyn Institute that, to his great regret, 
he finds it will be impossible for him to go 
on to Washington. 

The secretary is requested to make special 
mention of the meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, which is to be held on 
Tuesday afternoon at 3 30, in the First Con- 
gregational Church, on toth Street, corner of 
G Street. Among the other speakers will be 
Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Milwaukee, 
in place of Rev. William D. Simonds of 
Madison, Wis. The latter was obliged to 
cancel his engagement on account of his re- 
moval to the Pacific Coast. The other 
speakers expected are Rev. Jasper L. Douthit 
of Shelbyville, Ill., and Dr. Shepard of 
Brooklyn. 

The meeting of the Women’s National Al- 
liance, which also occurs on Tuesday after- 
noon, will be held in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, on the corner of 14th and L 
Streets, at 2.30. 

The meeting in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Sanday School Society will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, in the Unitarian 
church. The programme is a very strong 
one. The speakers announced are Prof. 
Booker T. Washington, Mrs. John A. Bel- 
lows, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. This 
meeting will begin at two o’clock. 

On the same afternoon, beginning at four 
o’clock, will be held, in the Unitarian 
church, a meeting in the interest of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, For this 
meeting an interesting programme has also 
been provided. Addresses will be made by 
the president of the union, Mr. Walter P. 
Eaton of Reading, Mass., Miss Mary L. 
Lamprey of North Easton, Mass., and others. 
This meeting will clase with a complimentary 
reception and supper from five ta half-past 
geven o’clock, tendered to the ygung people 
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Hale, William Howell Reed, and Mrs. Sarah T. 
Hooper. , 

(Dorchester)—Christ Church: Rev. Benjamin A, 
Goodridge, Mrs. C. H. Streeter, Mrs. F. T. Fuller, 

(Jamaica Plain)—First Congregational Society: Rey. 
Charles F. Dole, Mrs, Ellis Peterson, Charles B. 
Cumings, Esq. F 

(N EDCnEG ye ee of the Unity: Rev. George E. 
Littlefield, Mrs. Margaret Hayward, Mrs, Abbie Cad- 

man Woude. ye - 

(Roslindale)—Unitarian Church of Roslindale: Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, Miss Mary E. Hastings, Miss 
Elizabeth K. Hill. 4 t 2 

(South Boston)—Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church: Rev. James Huxtable, Benjamin James, Jr., 
William Shankland. __ 

(West Roxbury)—First Parish: Rev. John H. Ap- 
plebee, Mrs. Bertha M. Sparhawk, Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sparhawk. __ 

BrEwsTER—First Parish: Rev. Thomas Dawes, Mrs. 
Olive C. Winslow, Miss Lucy F. Brigham. , 

BripGEwaTER—First Congregational (Unitarian) Soci- 
ety: Rev. Charles A. Allen, Mr, and Mrs. R. Alden. 

(East) Bridgewater—First Parish: Rev. John W. 
Quinby, Charles F. Mann, Mary A. Rust. 

(West Bridgewater)—First Congregational Society: 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Benjamin B. Howard, Esq., 
Mrs. E. Bradford Wilber. 

BricHton—First Parish (Unitarian): Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Goodnow, 

BrookFieLp—First Church (Unitarian): Rev. William 
L. Walsh, Mrs. H. P. Bartlett, Mrs. Susan Stoddard. 
Alternates: Mr. and Mrs, Elisha Webb. 

BrookLinge—Second Unitarian Society: Rev. Edward 
D, Towle, Charles A. Brown, Sarah Gavett Jones. 

CampripGe — First Parish Church: ev. S. M. 
Crothers, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Morison. 

Third Congregational Society: Rev. Augustus P. 

Reccord, Mrs. Charles L. Jones, Rufus H. Manson. 

CantTon—First Sonar een oual Parish: Rev. Henry F, 
Jenks, Mr. Charles H. French, William O. Chapman. 
Alternates: Mr. George Frederick Sumner and Thomas 
B. Draper. E 

Cuevsea—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard, George M. Stearns, Gorham H. Tilton. | 

Cuicorre—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. William W. 
Peck, Mr. and Mrs, Robert E. Bemis. 

Cin ton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. James C. Dun- 
can, Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Smith. 

Concorp—Virst Parish: Rev. L. B. Macdonald, Henry 
J. Hosmer, Miss Lucy H. Fosdick. | ? 

Dicuton—Pedobaptist Congregational Society: Rev. 
and Mrs. A. J. Rich, Mrs. N. Baxter. ; 

Easton, Norta—Unity Church: Rev. William L. 
Chaffin, Rev. G. G. Withington, Miss Mary L. Lamprey. 

FitcHpurG—First Parish: Rev. W. F, Greenman, Mrs. 
Harris C. Hartwell, Mrs. George A. Lawrence. z 

FLorence (Northampton)—Free Congregational Soci- 
Gait Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Free, Mr. and Mrs. Fred At- 
ins. 

FramincGHAM—First Parish (Unitarian) Church: Rev. 
E.C. Smith, Miss Abby S. Perry, Joseph C. Cloyes. 

GarpDNER—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A. 
Place, Mr. and Mrs. William Bixby. 

Gioucester—First Parish: Rev. L. Walter Mason, 
Mrs. F. A. Docherty, Miss Lucy Babson. 

Grarron—Congregational Society: S. A. Forbush, 
Miss Sarah Brigham, and F. M. McGary. 

Hincuam—First Parish: Rev. John W. Day, Gen. and 
Mrs. Wilmon W. Blackmar. : . : 

HoprepaLe—The Hopedale Parish: Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Eben D. Bancroft. 

Hupson—First Unitarian Society: Rev. John Baltzly, 
Mrs, M. E. Dawes, Mrs. Blanche Hathaway. 

Lawrence—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Geo. H. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. W. T, McAlpine. Alternates: 
M. P. Perley, Miss Mary A. Mitchell. 

Lzominster—First Congregational Society: Rev. Wred- 
erick J. Gauld, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Mayo. 

LitTLetron— First Congregational Society: Rev. Wm. 
Channing. Brown, Mr. Asahel W. Sawyer, Mrs. Anna 
Brown. 
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of the Conference by the union in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. 

The following boarding-houses are recom- 
mended by the Washington committee: Mrs. 
Eliott, 1106 Eighth Street, N.W.; Miss 
Owings, 1514 K Street, N.W., $1.50 to $2.00 
a day; Miss Rice, 1020 Eleventh Street, 
N.W.; Miss M. E. Bartlett, 1325 M Street, 
N.W.,; Strathmore Arms, r1or K_ Street, 
N.W. At the three places last named, rooms 
and board may be obtained for $1.50 per day 
for two in a room or $2 per day for one ina 
room. These places are near the Unitarian 
church. 

Mrs. Anna T, Meyers, No. 3 Grant Place, 
N.W., offers to receive into her home dele- 
gales to the Conference, at the rate of $1.50 
per day, or $9 per week for room and board. 
Mrs. Meyers’s home is near the. Congrega- 
tional church. 

The secretary desires, finally, to request all 
persons holding delegate tickets or railroad 
certificates for return tickets to hand them in 
to him at the first session of the Conference 
on Tuesday. The voting list of delegates is 
made up from the tickets handed in to the 
secretary. It will facilitate the work of get- 
ting the railroad certificates countersigned by 
the assistant secretary and viséd by the special 
agent of the railroad companies, if the latter 
are handed in early. D. W. M. 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the Eighteenth 
Meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., 

Oct. 16-19, 1899. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Anpover (North)—North Parish Church and Society: 
Rey. Chas. Noyes, Moses T, Steyins, Mrs, Mary L. Noyes. 
AsHBy—First Parish: Rev, George S. Shaw, Mr. and 
a Joel W. Sheldon. Alternates; Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
ates. a 5 
Atuot—Second Unitarian Society: Rey. Carl G. Horst, 
Hon. and Mrs. Charles Field. ; 
Be_mont—Congregational Society: Rev. Hilary By- 
grave, E. Cate, Miss M. Livermore. Alternates: Charles 
W. Winn and Mrs. J. E. Elliott. 
Beriin—First Unitarian Society: Rev. A. E. Wilson, 
Miss Mary A. Bassett, Miss Eva Hastings. 
BILLERICA—First Congregational Society: Rev. and 
Mrs. Minot Osgood Simons, Mrs. Albert R. Richardson. 
Botron—First_ Congregational Church: Rev. E. C. 
Headle, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Nourse. 
Boston—Church of the Disciples: Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames, Mr. Leonard Stone, Miss Elizabeth Chamberlain. 
_Second Church; Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Dr. Fran- 
cis H. Brown, Miss Edith Brown, Freeman J. Doe. 
Mp ie Mrs. Freeman J. Doe, Mrs. Dwight L. 
nsign. 
South Congregational Church: Rev. Edward E. 


‘ON VIEW. 


Divers artistic and ingenious men have been at work 
for the last eight months designing mantels and chimney- 
pieces for our Annual Mantel Exhibition. Their sketches 
and plans have been carefully interpreted in various woods, 
and are now awaiting the inspection of critics. 

While we invite the public freely to this exhibition, we 
shall especially welcome Architects, Builders, Decorators, 
and the owners of unfinished houses, to whom we think 
some of these new mantel designs will strongly commend 
themselves. 

Every mantel is fully completed in the wood. Nothing 
is left to be imagined. The finished result is always evident. 
The exhibition contains examples of all schools and periods of design. It covers all woods, and 
embraces over 100 patterns. : 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, 
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NEBRASKA. 
Omaua—First_ Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M. 


Lynn—Second Congregational Society: Rey. Samuel 
Sen a ue Newall WCietle a: EGae ia a 
ALDEN—First itaria ongregationa ociety : ¢ 
Rev. LeRo FE. Snapp, Gear ream Sarah. &, | Mann, Mrs. H. I. Bettis, Mr. Arthur B. Smith. 
ansfield, Catherine M. Lincoln. 
Mar.iporo—Second Parish: Rey. Edward F. Hayward, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Mrs. William J. Swift, Miss Caroline B. Boyd. Sr. Joun—Church_ of the Messiah: Rev. and Mrs. 
Mrnpon—First Parish: Rev. J. F. Meyer, Mr. and | Stanley M. Hunter, Geo. S. Fisher. 


Mrs. Julius A. George. : 
NEW BAMPSHIRE, ‘NorFotk Conrerence: Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr., Mr. 


. MinTON, First OAS eee Parte Rev. Roderick 
tebbins, John C. Cobbe, G. Arthur Filton. 
Newnurvrort—First Religious Society: Mrs. Mary‘] BarTxH—All Souls’ Church: Rev. W. J. Leonard, Mr. | Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. Joanna Rotch. 
Morrison, William P. Jones, Elisha P. Dodge. and Mrs. Arthur Woods. : ae : New York Unrrartan SUNDAY ScHooL Union: Wm. 
Newron—Chestnut Hill Society: Rev. Edward Hale, Concorp—Second Congregational (Unitarian) Society: | C. Gardner, A. Wendell Jackson, Mrs. G. L, Becher. 
Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, Mrs. A. S, Foster. Rev. James O, Lyford, Mr. and Mrs. George L, Stratton. | “NortH_Mippiesrex_Conrerence: Rev. George C. 
West Newton) First Unitarian Society : Rev. J. C. | _Dover—Unitarian Society of Christians; Miss Jennie | Wright, Thomas H. Elliott. Alternates: Mrs. George 
Jaynes, George Hutchinson, George H. Ellis. Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Worthen., C. Wright, Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott. f 
Newton HiGHL~anps—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Hampton Fa.is—First Congregational Society: Rev. PLYMouTH AND BAY CONFERENCE: Dr. H. H. Filon, 
Rev. William Safford Jones, Mrs, Daniel O, Jones, Mrs. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., Lester B. Sanborn, Rev. Will- | Miss Susan A. Smith, E. L. Ripley. 
Charles Ellis. iam A. Cram. . est x SouTH MippLEsEX CONFERENCE (Weston, Mass.) : Hor- 
Morsritameron—Second Congregational Church: Rev.| Lrrrreron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles | ace S. Sears, Rev. H. C. Parker, Rey. L. B, Macdonald. 
George C. Cressey, Frank Lyman, Mrs. Robert_E. Ed-| Graves, Gen. George F. Cruft, Mrs. J ohn Smilie. SouTHERN CONFERENCE (Louisville, Ky.): Rev. A. 
wards. Alternates: Thomas M. Shepherd, Mrs. Gertrude | __ Mrtrorp—First Unitarian Society : Charles Richardson, | Littlefield, Rev. W. S. Vail, Rev. Marion F. Ham. 
A. Clapp. Miss Caroline K. Fuller, Miss E. A. Livermore. UNITARIAN CONFERENCE OF the MippLe STATES AND 
Witron—First Unitarian Congregational.Society: Rev. | Canapa: Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, Rev. D. W. More- 
W. F. Furman, Mrs. Ella R. Putnam, Mrs. Gardner | house, Howland Davis. 


NortTusoro—First Tee selineen Society: Rev. Jo- 
siah C. Kent, Miss Ellen Williams, Mrs. Annie D. Fair- 
Blanchard. Alternate: Mrs. J. G. Walker. UNITARIAN CLuB oF Boston: Mr. C. W. Birtwell, 
Mr. Francis H. Brown. 


banks. 
NorTurie_tp—First Congregational Church; Rev. and 
d Unirartan Crus oF PuitapepHia; Thomas B. 
Harned, Mrs. Anna B. Fogg, Henry L. Child. 


Mrs. Geo F. Piper, Dr. N. P. W 
Unirarian Ministers’ Monpay Crus: Rev, E. R. 


Hancock County _ConFERENCE, MAINE: Mrs. A. 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Flint , 

Meapvitte TuroLocicaL Scxoou: Nicholas P. Gil- 
man, F, W. Huidekoper, Henry Huidekoper. 

Ministers’ InstrtuTE: Rev. George Batchelor, Rev. 
William W. Fenn, Rev. Russell N. Bellows. 

MintstEr’s LEAGUE FOR PracticaL Work: Rev. 
H. C. McDougall, Rev. Alfred Manchester. 

Nationa, ALLIANCE oF UnrtTartaN_ WomEN: Mrs, 
B. Ward Dix, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MontcLratr—Unity Church: Rev. Arthur H. Grant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Seward. 

OrancE—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt, Miss Sylvia Delano Hitch, Henry Foster Hitch. 

PLAInFIELD—First Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
Alfred C, Nickerson. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooxiyn—Second Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, Monroe B. Bryant, Mrs, Frank A. Gardner. 

Church ofthe Saviour ; Rev. John P. Forbes, Mrs. 
Francis D. Fisher, Channing Frothingham. 

Third Congregational Society: Rev. D. M. Wilson, 
Ethan Allen Doty, Mrs. Alonzo Chase. Alternates: 
Mrs. Ely, Mrs. Ethan Allen Doty. 

Gouvernrur—First Unitarian, Church: Rev. Hasket 
D. Catlin, Hon. and Mrs. G. S. Conger. 

Mippietown—Free Christian Church: Rey. Charles 
M. Winchester, Fanny F. Winchester, Juliette S. Thorne. 

New York Crry—Church of the Messiah: Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Drake. 

(Manhattan)—First Congregational Church: Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, George F. 


ood. 

Norweti—Mrs. Sarah C. Nash, Mrs. Nelly H. Tor- 
rey. Alternates: Mrs. Lizzie W. Otis, Joseph C. Otis. 

Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son and Mr. H. F. Walker. 3 f 

PrrersHam—First Congregational Unitarian Society : 
Rey. Robert Collyer Douthit, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. 

ee. . 

PLymourH—First Parish: Rev. Charles P. Lombard, 
Elmer E. Douglas, Miss Annie B. Stephens. 

Quincy—First Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
E. C. Butler. 

Reaprnc—Christian Union Church: Walter P. Eaton. 

REveERE (Beachmont)—Church of the Unity: Rev. E.R. 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Farrow. 

SatEm—Second Church: Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
Daniel A, Varney, Mrs. Harriet M. Horton. 

North Society: Rev- George D. Latimer, Mrs. Z. A. 
Gallup, Miss Anne King. 

SanpwicH—First Parish Church: Rev. Edward G. 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Nye. 

Suaron—First Congregational Parish: Rey. John C. 
Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Shepard. 

StTErLInG—First Congregational Society: Rev. John 
N. Woodman, Mr. and Mrs. L. Warren Rugg. 

TemPiteton—First Parish: Rev. John M. W. Pratt, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Stone. . 

WattHam—First Parish: Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Smith. 

Waterrown—First Congregational Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Haynes. 

Westroro—First Congregational Society: Rev. 1 ERS 
Mitchell, Mr. John L. Brigham, Mr. R. J. Forbush. 

West TowNsenp—Liberal Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Morton Barrett, Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs, Nelson Barrett. 

Westwoop—First Parish: Rev. George M. Bodge. 
Samuel C. French, Miss Laura Fisher, 

Wincuenpon—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. J. Culp, 
Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Maberry. 

WINCHESTER—Unitariar Society: Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance, Dr. D. C. Dennett, Miss E, A. Stevens. 

Wosurn—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. H. C. Parker, 
C. W. Carswell, D. H. Richards. ; 

Worcester—The Second Parish: Rev. Austin S. Gar- 
ver, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Hamilton. 7 

South Unitarian Congregational Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Norcross, Mr. Henry B. Keith. 


Butler, Rev. Alfred E. Mullett, Rev. J. Henry Wiggin. 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHoot SoctgTy: Rey. Edward A. 

Poros, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Miss Louisa P. 
arker. 


Mr. George Pierce, Mr. Benjamin James, and Miss 
Frances Rust. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society: Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Mrs. Abby C. Woude. 

Worcester Association: Rey. S, B. Flagg, Rev. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. George S. Ball. 

WorcesTER CONFERENCE: Rev. George S. Ball, John 
C. Otis, E. F. Toleman. 

Worcester LEAGUE oF UNITARIAN Women: Mrs. 
Nathaniel Seaver, Mrs. Austin S. Garver, Mrs. A. BR 
Sprague. 

Younc Propie’s Revicious Union: Walter P. Eaton, 
Jesse C. Suter, Miss Emma R. Ross. 


Directions to Delegates. 


aker. 

(Manhattan) Unity Congregational Society: Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wilson. 
Alternates: Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Riley. 

(New Brighton)—Church of the Redeemer: Rev. 
Hobart Clark, Mrs. Percy R. King, Mrs, H. D. Joy. 

Yonxers: First Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
James T. Bixby, Samuel T. Hubbard, L. J. Schlesinger. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erre—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
Hon. John Depinet, Charles S. Marks. 
PHiLaDELPHIA—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Joseph 
May, Enoch Lewis, Frank R. Toby. ‘ 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church: Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, Mr. Hector McIntosh, Mrs. Alisen W. 
Cranes, Alternates: Mr. Edward D. Barker, Mrs. 
Katherine M, Phillips. 
PirrspurG—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Charles E. 
St. John, Mr. R. A. Clark, Mr, George O. Morgan. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


ProvipencE—First Congregational Society: Rev. Au- 
ete M. Lord, Charles Wetter Bowen, Charles H. 
Sheldon. : 
Olney Street Confreangeee Society: Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, A. M. Hawkins, G. D. Nelson. Alter- 
nates: L. M. Stelley and Miss S. Eddy. 


The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the Arlington Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally 
good accommodations for all the large social 
gatherings, in connection with the meeting 
of the Conference. The reception to be 
given by the officers of the Women’s National 


China 
Table Ware. 


Dinner Sets. Course Sets. 


Stock Patterns 


CANADA. 


Orrawa—Church of Our Father: Rev. Albert Walk- 
ley, Mr. G. C. Holland, Andrew Halkett. 


Toronto—First_ Unitarian Church: Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Thomas. 


TENNESSEE. 
f : rene eae SY eee. Cuatranooca—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Marion (From the latter the purchaser may select to suit, from 
‘COLORADO SPRINGS—. ouls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. | Ham, . . ; 
William H. Fish, Jr., Mrs, L. M. Towyalin, Mrs. Eliza- VERMONT. a single piece to a complete service.) 


beth Risley. Just opened—the newest patterns from the 


leading makers of Europe and America, mak- 
ing an exhibit which is unexcelled in variety 
and character. 


Quality and Prices Guaranteed. 
Always in Stock. 
Blue Onion Pattern 


(From the Royal Saxon Factory at Meissen), 


BRATTLEBORO— Unitarian Congregational Society: Rey. 
iy Osgood Mrs. Charles Warder, Mrs. George K. 
ider. 


BuritincTron—First Congregational (Unitarian) Church : 
Rev. Joel B. Metcalf, Henry Greene, Mrs. Fred Johon- 
notte. 

Monvtpritizr—Church of the Messiah: Rev. J. E. 
Wright, Col. A. C. Brown, John G. Farwell. 

Winpsor—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. C. E. 
Ordway, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Kennedy. Alternates: Mr. 
and Mrs. L, F. Cabot. 


WASHINGTON. 


SpoxanEe—First Unitarian Church: Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field, Mrs. E. G. Fairfield, Mrs. F. C. Loring. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Wasuincton—All Souls’ Church: Rey, E. Bradford 
Leavitt, Hon. John D. Long, George A. King. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


American UniTartan Assocration : Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Francis H. Lincoln, 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES: Rev. John 
Cuckson, Mr. William P. Fowler, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Carr Cop CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
CurisTIAN CHuRcHES (Brewster, Mass.): Rev. E. G. 
Spencer. s 

Tue CuHanninc Crus (Boston): Courtenay Guild, 
Frederick W. Porter. 

CHILDREN’S MISSION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DEs- 
TITUTE (Boston): Mrs. Elizabeth L, Tuttle, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Henry Pickering. 

CHRISTIAN REcIsTER _AssocraTion: Rev. George 
Batchelor, George H. Ellis. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
Cuurcues: Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, Ernest L. Staples, 
Esq., George A. Denison, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp—First Unitarian Cong eran oe Society : 
Rev. Joseph Waite, Charles Henry Field, John R. Root. 


DELAWARE. 


Witmincton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser, Mrs. Francis S. Garrett, Mrs, Alfred D. War- 
ner. 


ILLINOIS. 


A.ton—First Unitarian Church; Rev. George R. Ge- 
bauer. ; 


MAINE. 


Aucusta—Christ Church: Rev. E. E. Newbert, Gen. 
and Mrs. Selden Connor. j 
Bancor—Independent Congregational Society: Rev. 
ees C. Beach, Mrs. Harriet S. Griswold, Hon. Joseph F. 
now. 
Eastrort—First Congregational Society: Rev. and 
Mrs. T. E. St. John, Miss Annie A. Noyes. _ 
FarmincTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. William 
H. Ramsay, Mrs. Grace A, White, Henry P. White. 
Kennespunk—First Parish Church: Rey. J 
Powers, Mrs. Mary G. eeecer Geo. R. Robinson. 
PorTLanp—First Parish: Rev. John C. Perkins, Fy 
Jordan, Miss Annette O’B. Walker. 


ALSO THE 


Meissen Brand 


(From private works in the same town). 


Old Blue Canton. 
_ Nankin Blue Fitzhugh. 
Canton Medallion. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Federal and Franklin Sts., Boston. 


Cars from both Union Stations pass the door. 


MICHIGAN. : 


Ann Arpor—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, Prof. Charles E, Greene, Prof. William H. 
Pettee. 

MISSOURI. 


Kansas Crry—All Soul’s Church: Rev. George W. 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs. O. F, Page. 


i 


t 
UniTARIAN SuNDAY ScHoor Union (Boston, Mass.) : 


a 


“heh we 
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Alliance, on Thursday afternoon, will be 
held at the Arlington. 


HOTEL RATES. — 


Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels in Washington to give the following 
reduced rates to those attending the Confer- 
ence: Arlington Hotel, $3.50 per day; 
Shoreham, $4 per day, $3 each for two in one 
room; Ebbitt House, $3 per day; Riggs 
House, $3 per day, $2.50 each for two’ in 
room; Hotel Normandie, $3 per day, $2.50 
each for two in room; National Hotel, $3 
per day; Raleigh Hotel (European plan), 
$1 to $3 per day for rooms, $2 to $4 per day, 
two persons in room; Metropolitan Hotel, $2 
a day; American House, $1.50 to $2 per 

ay. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The business methods of the directors of 
the Association, so far as they concern the 
Home Missionary Department and the rela- 
tionship of the Association with the parishes 
desiring aid, is set forth in the following 
tules and suggestions, which are sent to all 
the applicants for assistance. The contrib- 
utors to the Association, as well as the 
parishes directly interested, may be inter- 
ested to know the methods of conducting this 
delicate but important work :— 


The directors of the Association do not 
prescribe fixed rules for the guidance of min- 
isters and churches desiring the co-operation 
and aid of other Unitarian churches or 
friends through the instrumentality of the 
National Association. The conditions of 
parishes are so different and their needs and 
operations so diverse that precise rules can- 
not be laid down. Each case is carefully 
studied on its individual merits, and all pos- 
sible sources of information are availed of. 
There are, however, certain methods of con- 
ducting the missionary work of the Unitarian 
body which have been proved good in the ex- 
perience of the Association; and a close ob- 
servance, on the part of societies or mission- 
aries desiring aid, of the business methods 
of the Association, will promote good under- 
standing. prevent undue delays, and assist 
the executive officers, alike of the Associa- 
tion and of the aided parishes, in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

1. The directors of the Association assume 
that, when a society applies for aid, it has 
exhausted all the possible local resources, 
and made every effort to raise the needed 
money. No application will be considered 
by the Association which does not carry with 
it reasonable proof that every effort has been 
made to provide locally the money needed to 
carry on the church enterprise. 

2. Applications for aid should be made 
upon the blank forms furnished by the Asso- 
ciation. These forms require answers to a 
series of questions concerning the condition 
and prospects of the church or mission. The 
questions are designed to give the directors 
as full a knowledge of the work as can be 
obtained without examination on the spot. 

3. An application should, whenever pos- 
sible, receive the indorsement of the State or 
local conference secretary before being for- 
warded to the national headquarters. The 
conference secretaries are the natural ad- 
visers of the directors; and they are expected 
to co-operate with the national board by fur- 
nishing trustworthy information, making sug- 
gestions, and loyally carrying out the plans 
of the board. The directors of the Middle 
States Conference are in the habit of passing 
upon all applications from that department 
before they are submitted to the national 
board, and no application from that depart- 
ment is likely to receive favorable action 
without the approval of the superintendent 
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for the Middle States. In the Central West 
all applications are first submitted to the 
Western Missionary Council, composed of 
delegates from the State conferences of Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, and must receive the indorsement 
of the council. In all other departments the 
advice of the field agent or other authorized 
agents is largely\\depended upon. The se- 
retary of the Association also endeavors, as 
far as possible, to visit aided parishes, and 
become personally acquainted with the con- 
ditions of their work. 

4. The applications and indorsements, to 
gether with all collected testimony, are sub- 
mitted by the secretary to the department 
committees of the board of directors, at their 
stated meetings. Appropriations are voted 
by these committees, subject to the limita- 
tions of the budget for each department and 
subject to the veto of the board. In order 
to secure prompt action, applications must 
therefore be timed so as to correspond with 
the stated meetings of the department com- 
mittees. Applications from New England 
should be filed with the secretary of the As- 
sociation on October 1 or April 1, from the 
Middle States on December 1, from the 
Southern States on January 1, from the West- 
ern States on September 1 or March 1, and 
from the Pacific States on November t. Dis- 
regard of these dates will produce unavoid- 
able delay. Except in emergencies the con- 
sideration of cases presented out of order is 
inevitably postponed. 

5. Appropriations are usually voted for one 
year, and are payable quarterly upon appli- 
cation to the assistant secretary. Although 
it would sometimes add to the efficiency of 
the work if appropriations could be voted for 
several years in advance, and the parishes thus 
be assured of regular and continuous help, 
such pledges are now impossible. Under the 
constitution of the Association the officers 
are annually elected, and the directors are 
elected for terms of three years, one-third of 
the board going out each year. Under these 
circumstances, no board of directors has ever 


MISSES’ and BOYS" 


Mocha . 
Gloves 


Two-clasp genuine Mocha Gloves, 
with self, black, and combination 
embroideries, in beautiful tans 
and browns—their wearing qual- 
ities are too well known to dwell 
upon—very desirable for street 
and school wear—sold every- 
where for $1.00, but our price 
now will be 


15c 


Every pair warranted. 


Gilchrist & Go. 


WINTER STREET. 


per 
pair 
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Bon | 
Ami 


Is always used in the form 
of a ¢hzu lather, especially on 
fine surfaces. Result? No 
scratching, scouring or “ wear- 
ing out’ the surface cleaned. 


Silverware 


Special Designs furnished and 
estimates given for entirely 
Hand-wrought pieces. 


& Co 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


FOSTER 


New Platinum ana 


Carbon Portraits 
WHY GO TO NEW YORK 


for high-grade Platinum and Carbon Portraits 
when they can be had at HARDY’S? Visit his 
attractive display of New School Portraiture at 


_523 WASHINGION STREET, 
Opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
These pictures, absolutely permanent, have the 
effect of portraits rather than photographs. New 


styles, dainty ovals, etc. Best enlargements made 
in Black and White Sepia or Color. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE, 


Standard make, dissolving view. Little used. Half-price. 
ve sf screen. Apply J. A. E. Stewart, 68 Chauncy St. 
oston, 
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felt at liberty to enter into engagements 
which a succeeding board might be reluctant 
to adopt or continue. 

6. An appropriation, though usually voted 
for a stated period, is not a contract. It is 
legally a benefaction, and payment can be 
stopped at any time by vote of the directors. 
Unless special arrangements are agreed upon, 
it is understood that an appropriation lapses 
when an aided society ceases to employ a 
minister; but payments may be resumed 
without a new vote of the directors, if, 
within the year of the appropriation, a new 
minister is settled. It is the desire and 
habit of the directors to stimulate self-sup- 
port by regular reduction of aid, and socie- 
ties are expected to prepare themselves for an 
annual reduction of at least ten per cent. 
Every society which receives aid from the 
Association is expected to frequently consult 
the secretary, or the local field agent, in re- 
gard to the conduct of its affairs, and is re- 
quired to obtain the assent of the secretary 
in its choice of a minister. The minister of 
each aided society is required to annually 
make a report on the blank furnished by the 
Association, and to send the report to the 
secretary on May 1. Superintendents, field 
agents, and circuit missionaries make quar- 
terly reports to the secretary on the con- 
dition of the churches within their depart- 
ments. 

7. A society which employs a minister not 
in fellowship with the National Conference, 
or which is in arrears of debt to the Loan 
Fund, or whose minister fails to make the 
required reports, cannot be considered a 
proper applicant for aid. 

The attention of the ministers and officers 
of the church and missions desiring aid is 
further called to the distinction existing be- 
tween the home missionary work of the Asso- 
ciation and the administration of the Church 
Building Loan Fund. The former is con- 
ducted by the officers and directors of the As- 
sociation, the latter by a special board of 
trustees appointed by the directors of the 
Association. Applications for a loan from 
the Loan Fund and all business communica- 
tions in regard to payments of loans should 
be addressed to the secretary or treasurer of 
the Loan Fund, and not to the secretary of 
the Association. The-Loan Fund is admin- 
istered in conformity with its own rules, and 
votes of the trustees of the Loan Fund should 
not be confounded with votes of the directors 
of the Association. 

The churches are finally reminded that the 
Association is not a richly endowed corpora- 
tion: it is simply the channel through which 
Unitarian churches and individuals make 
their gifts for the maintenance and further- 
ance of their cause to flow. The ability of 
the Association to give aid is thus obviously 
dependent upon the ability, zeal, and gener- 
osity of the Unitarian churches and their 
members. Heretofore the contributions to 
the work of the Association have not sufficed 
to’ meet all the demands upon its treasury. 
The rejection of an application for aid 
should not therefore be considered as a con- 
demnation of the enterprise for which aid is 
desired. The action of the directors may be 
dictated simply by the stern necessity of 
economy which is laid upon them. The di- 
rectors earnestly desire to help every promis- 
ing effort to extend the influence of liberal 
Christianity; but, in the discharge of the 
trust laid upon them, they must scrupulously 
live within the income supplied by the mem- 
bers of the Association. The demands upon 
the Association will continue to exceed its 
resources until all ministers, churches, and 
individuals who believe in the Unitarian 
cause assume the responsibility of increasing 
the income and enlarging the endowments of 
their Association with intelligent method and 
steady devotion. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


All young people who can attend our ses- 
sion of the National Conference, if they 
will, and do not go, will miss something of 
value. The Washington and Baltimore 
unions have done everything for our comfort. 
The after-supper exercises will be full of 
spice, fitly supplementing the stirring 
speeches of our afternoon meetings. Full 
reports will appear in this column in the 
issue of October 26. 

The unions of the Boston district are asked 
to keep the Sunday of November 19 free for 
the exercises of the Young People’s Frater- 
nity of the Second Church in Boston, at the 
unveiling of the bust of Emerson, in connec- 
tion with the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the church. Formal invitations 
will be sent. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


At the last moment we are disappointed in 
not receiving an article from a worker in re- 
formatory lines, and can only present a few 
items gleaned from hurried search, which 
may be suggestive for discussion. 

October 22 (Prison Sunday). Heb. xiii. 
1-3; 1 Cor. xii, 26; 1 Peter iii. 8; Gal. vi. 
t. Prison Sunday has been observed since 
1884, but it is only since 1888 that the third 
Sunday in October has been chosen nation- 
ally. In Massachusetts in 1895 (last report 
at hand) the number committed to all the 
prisons was 27,466, 3,061 of these being 
women. The net cost of prisons is fully 
$900,000; that of courts and police force, 
$2,000,000 more. This, for one State only! 
Of the 98,937 arrests, 56,359 were for drunk- 
enness, 5,454 women being included. 

These things need attention: enlightenment 
of public opinion concerning prevention and 
treatment of crime; improved penal legisla- 
tion; protection of society from habitual 
criminals; befriending of innocent and 
ignorant under accusation; the promotion of 
the welfare of those placed on probation by 
the courts, and also of the families of pris- 
oners; the assistance of prisoners in work of 
self-reform; aiding of released prisoners in 
living honorably. Matrons are needed at all 
police stations. Is punishment a deterrent of 
crime? Which is the modern way to prevent 
or repress crime? 

‘*The criminal is essentially unsymmetrical 


Descriptive 
CIRCULARS FREES 


Samuet A, Exror, See’p, 


purl 
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in character, defective in some quality or 
capacity. He needs restraint and repression 
on one side, and culture and development on 
the other. Prison should develop man phys- 
ically. An unsanitary prison is a great 
crime. A prison in which no useful and 
profitable employment is provided is equally 
a crime. Prisoner needs mental develop- 
ment. Prison needs religion. Neglect 
makes many criminals, by parents, by em- 
ployers, by. State, by the Church. The crim- 
inal is not an original fact in nature. He is 
a product, and avery complicated product.’’ 
Sentences from different writings of Frederick 
Howard Wines. 


**CoLLEGE Farr.’’ 


Hotel Vendome, November 
from Io A.M. to 10 P.M. 
of date. 

Two Conundrums.—How will you answer 
them, one or both? The first one asked by 
our earnest friends is, ‘‘How are you ever 
going to find people enough to buy all the 
articles at your fair’’ (meaning that every 
Unitarian is intending to send something to 
our tables)? The second conundrum is, 
‘*How are you ever going to find articles 
enough for all the people who will want to 
buy?’’ Just help us to answer these ques- 
tions. 

This is perhaps the first time that Unita- 
rian young people have combined for denom- 
inational needs, and they deserve a royal 
support. Look over the next paragraphs, and 
see if there is not some way in which you 
can help in this Unitarian fairs of Unitarian 
young people to secure means to develop 
Unitarianism, —a fair in which everything of 
Unitarian interest is made of first importance. 

Confectionery (Harvard).—Those in charge 
are soliciting every kind of home-made 
candy,—the popular fudges of various sorts, 
creamed walnuts, dates, etc., peppermints, 
candied fruits, molasses candy, taffies, cara- 
mels, or anything one can make. We cannot 
have too much. Donations of candy-boxes 
are desired. Use college forms where pos- 
sible. Candy must be packed very securely, 
to prevent crumbling. Booklets of choice 
receipts will be of value. If persons intend- 
ing to supply this table would send at once 
a list of kinds and probable quantity to be 
furnished to this department at headquarters, 
it would be of great assistance. Mail orders 
filled. 

China (Radcliffe).—A\U kinds of decorated 
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china, small or large. Souvenirs of foreign 
or home travel. Orders taken. This table 
is in charge of a celebrated artist, who lives 
in ‘‘the house of theseven gables,’’ Salem; 
and a specialty of the fair will be the ‘‘ witch 
souvenir china.’’ 

Books (Vassar).—We desire books written 
by Unitarians, and, if possible, the author’s 
autograph, alsv, written on the fly-leaf. 
Books of a secular character, stories and 
poems, as well as religious books, are de- 
sired. Local church histories, cook-books, 
and the like are wanted. Money is needed 
to buy books. Suggestions of the names of 
authors who might escape our notice as Uni- 
tarians will be acceptable. 

College Table (Swarthmore).—Any fancy 
articles, and especially those of interest to 
collegians, — sofa - pillows, picture - frames, 
photograph-books, college flags and decora- 
tions, broom-cases, pin-cushions, glove-cases, 
mouchoir-cases, veil-cases, articles for dress- 
ing-table or shaving-stands, knitting of all 
kinds, paper-racks, towel-rings tied with col- 
lege color, letter registers, desk furnishings, 
table or couch covers, booklets for ‘‘news- 
paper clippings,’’ ‘‘books I have read,’’ 
“‘the friends who have called.’’ Orders 
filled. Please send lists of donations as soon 
as possible. 

Directions for sending.—Al\l articles for the 


- fair may be sent, express prepaid if pos- 


sible, marked ‘‘College Fair,’’ care of Miss 
Jennie G. Moseléy, 132 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Departments specifying 
special directions should be addressed (25 
Beacon Street, Boston) previous to shipment. 
A union or number of people will favor by 
putting all articles for one department in a 
package, plainly marked with name of that 
department, the several bundles being sent as 
one. A list of articles sent, with estimated 
cost, name of union or donor, should be 
mailed Miss Emma R. Ross, 25 Beacon 
Street, as early as possible. 

Make all checks payable to Arthur L. 
Endicott, treasurer. 


The Sunday School. i 


The regular Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ by 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, will be omitted 
this week (Saturday, October 14), owing to 
the Dewey celebration, which causes the 
closing of the Unitarian Building. 


A full programme of the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, to be 
held at Hingham, Wednesday, October 25, 
and Thursday, October 26, will be found in 
the advertising columns. The platform meet- 
ing of Wednesday evening offers great 
promise of enlightenment and inspiration. 
In fact, an effort has been made to present 


Business Notices. 


A Few Nervous Invalids 


can be received as patients at The Nervine Home, Bur- 
lington, Vt., until winter, when, if they wish, they can 
accompany Dr. Willard ona Southern trip. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 


The Last Word in modern piano and organ building 
finds expression in the Mason & Hamtin, 146 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


A Four Weeks’ Exhibition.—One of the most in- 
teresting displays in this city at the present time, from an 
artistic standpoint, is the annual exhibition of wood man- 
tels at the Paine Furniture Warerooms, representing the 
results of eight months’ work by some of the best artists 
and designers in this country. Every mantel is fully com- 
pleted in the wood, and there are over one hundred on 
view in the collection. It is by all odds the most complete 
and artistic exhibition of mantels ever made in this city. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


The Christian Register 
Notices. 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


~ ANNUAL MEETING 


—AT— 


HINGHAM, MASS., OCT. 25 and 26, 1899. 


ORDER OF EXEROISES. 


WEDNESDAY, October 25. In the New North 

Church (Rev. CHartes H. Porter, Jr., pastor). 

7.45 P.M. Platform Meeting, with three Addresses. 

Rev. James Kay App.esBer, of West Roxbury, 
Mass. Subject, ‘‘The Minister and the Sunday 
School.” 

Miss Saran Louise ArNoLp, Supervisor of the 
Public Schools of Boston. Subject, “The Home 
and the Sunday School.” 

Rev. Joun W. Austin, of Dedham, Mass. 
“The Church and the Sunday School.” 


THURSDAY, October 26. In the First Parish 
Church (Rev. Joun W. Day, just resigned). 


Subject, 


ForENOON. 


9.00-9.45 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
Wi11aM R. Cots, Cohasset, Mass. 

9.45-10.00 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.00-10.25 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report. 

10.25-11.00 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

11,00-11,20 A.M. Address by Rev. ALBERT J. Coteman, 
East Boston. Subject, ‘‘Vision and Fulfilment.” 

11,20-11-40 A.M. Address by Mr. S. F. Hupsarp, Super- 
intendent of North End Union, Boston. Subject, 
“Allies of the Sunday School.” 

11,40-12.00 M. Address by Mrs. Wirtram L, Rutan, 
Boston. Subject, “Story-telling in the Primary 
Department.’”’ 

12.00-12.20 P.M. Address by Rev. Joun Snyper, St. Louis, 
Mo. Subject, “The Value of Positive Religious 
Teaching,” 

12.20-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12.45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON, 


2.00-2.30 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transaction 
of Unfinished Business, and other matters. 
2.30-3.30 P.M. Three Twenty-minute Addresses :— 
r. Rev. F. S.C. Wicks, Brighton. Subject, ‘“How 
to interest Boys in the Sunday School.” 
2. Rev. Grorcs W, Sotxey, Deerfield, Mass. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘How to revive a Sunday School.” 
3. Rev. CHartes W. Wenprs, Boston. 
“Encouragements.”’ 
3.30-4.00 P.M. General Discussionand Remarks. Speeches 
limited to five minutes each. : 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment. 
Those in attendance at this annual meeting are enter- 
tained by the following three churches :— 
The First Parish, Rev. John W. Day, just resigned. 
The Third Cong’l ae ys Rew Chas. H. Porter, Jr,, 
The Second Parish, Pastor. 


Subject, 


The hospitality of the Hingham homes is offered for the 
night of Wednesday, October 25, to delegate members 
from contributing churches or schools. All friends in 
attendance will be welcome to the collation on Thursday 
noon. Every meeting will be open to those interested 
in Sunday-School work, and all such are cordially invited, 

Delegates coming Wednesday afternoon and evening 
will report at the Cushing House (opposite the station) 
immediately on arrival. 

Those Churches aiid Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to two delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday School. 
When the pastor attends, he is considered one of the two 
delegates. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1899, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership ; 
and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 26, as 
credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or 
life members, have full privileges in all the exercises 
except the right of discussing business and of voting. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. Sometimes round-trip tickets, 
good for the day, are obtainable at a cheaper price. 
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THE address of Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


is 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding is 
221 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 4th inst., at the residence of the bride's 
ee, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, John F. Beck and Nel- 

ie Gertrude Howe, both of Dorchester. 

In Roslindale, 4th inst., at the home of the bride’s parents, 
by Rev. C._A. Langston, Herbert Henry Page and Marie 
Constance Epple, both of Boston. 

n Dorchester, 4thinst., by Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge, 
wesc nb A. Starrett and Isabella Wilson, both of Dor- 
chester. 


Unitarian Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C., OCT. 16-19. 
SPECIAL ROUND-TRIP RATES 


FROM BOSTON. 


$14.00 Sound lines and rail. 
$15.34 Rail via New York. 


COLONIAL EXPRESS 


(Through day train) 
—OR— 


FEDERAL EXPRESS 


(eeroush night train). 
o change either way. 


$16.3 


Proportionate rates from other New England points 
ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For circular of detailed information 
apply to GEO. M. ROBERTS, Pas- 
senger Agent Pennsylvania R.R. 


Co., 205 Washington St., Boston 
Mass. 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, *tapiishea 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


WANTED 


A CAPABLE YOUNC MAN, 


unmarried, interested in dairy work, in the 
bottling-room of a large dairy. Must be strong, 
alert, quick at figures, and not afraid of long 
hours and hard work. A good position for the 
right man. Address W. F., office of Christian 
Register. 


WANTED FOR THE WINTER. 


| pou ato Lee ast SUITE OR HOUSE by acultured 

family with highest references. Any party expecting 
to be away for the winter will find a good opportunity to 
have their property safely cared for by addressing 
“E. F. C.,” care Christian Register. 
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speakers and addsesses calculated to attract 
the thoughtful consideration of Sunday- 
school workers. There ought to be a great 
deal of profit in these meetings for all per- 
sons who are interested in the work among 
our young people. Do not fail to turn to 
the advertisement, where full information 
will be found as to privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the delegates. 


There is an error on one of the lesson pict- 
ures of the current course published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. The 
picture, ‘‘Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors,’’ is credited to Da Vinci. It is by 
Bernardino Luini. The mistake came some- 
what naturally, as the picture in question 
was attributed for a long time to Da Vinci, 
but later information has made the correc- 
tion. The original is in the National Gal- 
lery, London. 


A series of illustrations has begun in 
Every Other Sunday, giving ‘‘Famous Heads 
of Jesus,’’ by notable artists. It promises to 
be very popular. The reproductions will be 
accompanied by a brief sketch of each artist. 
The following pleasant word has been re- 
ceived by the editor of Avery Other Sunday: 
‘*Though seventy-five years old, I may or 
may not be considered childish, according as 
the term is applied; but I feel glad for the 
teachings of your paper, and grateful for 
them.’’ 


An interesting service was held by the 
Norton Sunday-school recently, the object 
being to form a Band of Mercy. Miss>Laura 
Barker had charge, duly elected as leader. 
The entire evening was given to the subject, 
‘*Kindness to Animals.’’ This is a very 
good suggestion for other Sunday-schools. 

The Nominating Committee, appointed at 
the last meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and consisting of Rev. 
H. T. Secrist, chairman, Rev. R. R. Ship- 
pen, Miss Alice L. Higgins, Mr. E. J. 
Lewis, Jr., and Rev. 
September 25, and nominated the following 
as officers and directors for the ensuing year: 
president, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Cal., Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, Providence, R.I.; clerk, Miss Louisa 
P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass. ; treasurer, Mr. 
Richard C. Huwphreys,: Boston, Directors 
for three years: Mrs. J. A. Beatley, Boston; 
Rev. O. J. Fairfield, Spokane, Wash. ; Mr. 
E. J. Lewis. Jr., Boston (Dorchester) ; Miss 
Henrietta Prescott, Nashua, N.H.; Rev. 
Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the Ministry: The Fellowship 
Committee commends Rev. Wayne T. Smith 
to the churches, 


The Norfolk Conference will hold its fall 
session with the First Congregational Parish 
of Milton, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, minister, 
on November 2. 


Boston.— Parker Memorial (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): Rev. Burt Istes 
Howard preached again last Sunday evening 
to a large congregation. He will conduct the 
services, as usual, next Sunday evening, at 
the same place, 7.30. Subject: ‘‘ Personal 
Creeds.’’? The music furnished at these exer- 
cises is of a high order. Mr. Howard M. 
Dow, organist. Seats free, and a welcome to 
all. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, October 16, 10.30 
A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. J. M. Mars- 
ters will preside. A general discussion will 
be held on Rev. J. Henry Wiggin’s late ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Foundation Piles of Christian 
Science.’’ The public invited. . 


G. H. Badger, met 
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Albany, N.Y.—The members of the First 
Unitarian Society of Albany, of which Rev. 
Dr. William Milton Brundage is pastor, are 
to be congratulated upon their new and hea‘- 
tiful church home. The new edifice is on 
Lancaster Street, just west of Eagle, and ad- 
joining the Albany Medical College. The 
church is on one of the most central and popu- 
lar streets in Albany, and will stand as a con 
spicuous ornament to that part of our city. 
It will also be recognized as a monument not 
only to the faith, energy, and perseverance of 
its pastor, but also to the artistic taste and 
skill of all those who have taken part in its 
erection. The front of the church is of 
pressed brick of a warm cream tint, with 
brownstone and iron trimmings. There is 
one large rose window directly over the main 
entrance, and a smaller one on each side. 
with two oblong windows below them on 
each side of the main doors. Abundance of 
daylight is admitted through the twelve hand- 
some windows of the auditorium. There 
will be no pews anywhere in the church, 
movable settees being used throughout. The 
platform is sufficiently ample to provide 
room for the fine orchestra which conducts 
the musical portion of the service. The 
commodious and attractive lecture-room will 
seat about three hundred people. It is well 
lighted and ventilated, with ten windows. 
The entire building has the best system of 
hot-water heating, and is thoroughly lighted 
by means of all the latest improvements in 
electric lighting. The first service in the 
new church was held on Sunday, September 
17. In the morning Rev. Benjamin Fay 
Mills of Boston, Mass., preached, —subject, 
‘*The New Era,’’—and in the evening Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse of New York City. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret Bowers 
Barnard was installed minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Chelsea Thursday even- 
ing, September 28. Between three and four 
hundred people were present. Delegates from 
various churches from Boston and Chelsea 
were present, and prominent ministers of 
differing denominations assisted in the in- 
stallation exercises. The sermon was by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. Rev. Charles G. 
Ames made the installing prayer. The 
charge to the minister was given by Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Towle. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
gave the right hand of fellowship, Rev. James 
Eells the charge to the people, and Rev. R. 
Perry Bush welcomed the new minister to the 
ministry of the city. A hymn of peculiar 
fitness, written for the occasion by Mrs. Anna 
Collier Lee, was sung by the congregation. 


N/JOUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys—what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczertn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Wool 
SOap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


102 


0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0:0 


Vacuum 
Oil ies 
Company. 


PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 1839, 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publisher as a loving Memorial by his Students, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, DD. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Bvanston, Ill—The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian society was held Octo- 
ber 3, nearly every family being represented. 
All the former officers were re-elected. The 
treasurer reported over $900 raised and spent 
during the year, all debts paid, and a bal- 
ance on hand of $61. The Alliance reported 
a successful and encouraging year. During 
October and November the members will sew 
for the Needlework Guild. The Alliance 
will extend its subscription work by receiv- 
ing for all magazines and papers as well as 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The work will be in 
charge of Mrs. Herbert W. Brough. The 
School Building Fund now amounts to $1,- 
129.73. The Unity Club was well attended 
last year, and added much to the life of the 
church. Lessing’s ‘‘Nathan, the Wise,’’ and 
‘Macbeth’? were studied under Mr. Blake's 
leadership. The meeting closed with a dis- 
cussion of the best methods to employ to en- 
large the work of the Sunday-school. This 
meeting was in every way the most encourag- 
ing one we ever held. The spirit of har- 
mony, the interest taken by all—by men and 
women alike—in all the branches of the 
church work, the desire to reach out and to 
extend our influence, were all prominent 
features. 


Grand Haven, Mich.—On September 21, 
Rey. E. M. Hickok arrived in Grand Haven, 
having accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church of this city. She was met 
at the train by some of the ladies of the so- 
ciety. The church was opened for its regu- 
lar services September 24. Notwithstanding 
the storm, a very fair representation were 
present to welcome the new pastor, and listen 
with interested attention to the edifying dis- 
course, the subject being ‘‘The Eternal Love 
of God.’’ Rev. E. M. Hickok made a 
favorable impression, both in the pulpit and 
Sunday-school. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Alliance Branch 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Kansas 
City is earnestly endeavoring to help wipe 
out a debt of long standing, which is seri- 
ously embarrassing the usefulness of the 
church. It is the intention to hold a fair 
during the first week of December. Con- 
tributions of money, of articles usually sold 
at fairs, or of novelties, also suggestions 
which will increase the attractiveness of the 
fair, will be gratefully received, and can be 
sent to Mrs. George W. Stone, the Montague, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Lincoln, Neb.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. Lewis Marsh: During the summer the 
church was thoroughly renovated, the walls 
‘and ceilings being artistically tinted and 
decorated. The expense of this was assumed 
by the Women’s Alliance, and a committee of 
the Alliance had charge of the work. Some 
changes have been made in the electric light- 
ing, increasing the capacity and replacing the 
old fixtures with much more decorative ones. 
This work has been done by Prof. Morgan 
Brooks of the Electrical and Engineering De- 
partment of the University. We have now 
one of the prettiest and best churches in the 
city; and we are very proud of it, and proud 
also of the energy and faith of the Women’s 
Alliance, who have worked so zealously. 
The people seem, also, to appreciate it; for 
the congregations are sensibly increasing, 
and the Sunday-school has increased by half. 
The University Class, under Prof. Forster is 
studying ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ The minister’s 
class are taking a brief view of ‘‘The 
Prophets,’’ while Mr. C. S. Allen is still 
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holding an enlarging class to the study of Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority.’’ The in- 
termediate classes are studying the New Tes- 
tament. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer: On 
September 24 our Young People’s Union in- 
vited the neighboring unions to a rally meet- 
ing. Hopedale and Upton sent large dele- 
gations. The Milford Young People’s 
Christian Union failed to be represented 
through some misunderstanding, but after- 
ward sent regrets. The speakers were Mr. 
Jesse C. Suter of Washington, D.C., one of 
the directors of our National Union, Rev. 
Harry S. Mitchell of Westboro, and Rev. 
Walter Knight of Upton. | The meeting was 
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very helpful, and very well attended. Octo- 
ber 1 Miss C. H. Huidober of Boston, who 
has spoken to us once before, gave us one of 
her very interesting lectures. In the morning 
services the minister is giving a series of 
sermons on ‘‘The Great Hymns of Christen- 
dom.’’ The series was introduced by a ser- 
mon on ‘‘The Meaning and Use of Hymns.’’ 
Our harvest festival netted $22 for use in our 
Sunday-school work. 


Nantucket, Mass.—Rev. G. H. Badger: 
Rev. George H. Badger has resigned his 
pastorate in order to accept the position of 
field agent for New England of the American 
Unitarian Association. His work in Nan- 
tucket ends October 1. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


§UGAR is not improved by the ad- 
dition of sand; neither is White 
Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
such mixtures‘branded and sold as “ White 
Lead,” ‘Pure White Lead,” etc. 


You can avoid these by making sure that 


Those named in the 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


ittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWEIT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago, 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER ¢ 4 
the brand is right. 
MISSOURI 
rep sean (9° 3 ‘ 
margin are genuine, 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY FREE 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo, 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 


National Lead Co., 100 


William St., New York. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


THE NEW HOTEL ON 


COPLEY 


The main Dining-room and Gentlemen’s Café are now open. 


Dining-room is to open in a few days. 


SQUARE. 


The Bohemian ~ 


SUITES TO LET in any number of rooms desired, furnished or un- 


HARRY L. BROWN, Manager. 


furnished. 


The CHRISTY SADDLE 


If you are willing to risk riding on a common, ordinary 
leather saddle, all well and good; but it’s safer to ask your phy- 
sician. He will tell you that the Christy Anatomical Saddle is 
the correct saddle to ride. 
inferior leather saddles; and that’s wh 
care to put the Christy on their bicycles. If you insist on a 
Christy, however, the dealer will be forced to give it to you. 


Price, $2.00 for all models, except the new Christy Adjustable Saddle, which costs $3.00. 


It costs more than the ordinary, 
manufacturers do not 


The Christy Saddle has received the indorsement of 5,000 physicians. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS.., 


= New York, Chicago, Denver. 


ad LARPET. 


ARPETS 


AT MAN 
FACTURERS’ 


CARPETS aNd 


WASHINCTON 
OFP. BOYLSTON 


PRICES. 65 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co 


Tie 
ST. 


a 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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Pleasantries. 


The Bore: ‘‘I assure you, madam, that my 
dear friend here and I are two souls with but 
a single thought.’’ The Lady: ‘‘Indeed! 
And which of you has possession of the 
thought to-day?’’ 


Miranda (visiting city friends): ‘‘My, 
here’s her visitin’ card.’’ Miranda’s Hus- 
band: ‘‘What does it say?’’ Miranda: ‘‘It 
says she’s at home Thursdays. Wonder 
where she stops the rest of the tinte!’’ 


Teacher: ‘‘Billy, can you tell me the dif- 
ference between caution and cowardice?’’ 
Billy: ‘‘Yes, ma’am. When you’re afraid 
yourself, then that’s caution. But, when the 
other fellow’s afraid, that’s cowardice.’’ 


Young Wife: ‘‘I got a beautiful parchment 
diploma from the cooking college to-day, 
and I’ve cooked this for you. Now guess 
what it is.’’ Husband (with slab of omelet 
between his teeth): ‘‘The diploma.’’— 77- 
Bits. 


He (telling a hair-breadth adventure) : 
‘*And, in the bright moonlight, we could see 
the dark muzzles of the wolves.’’ She 
(breathlessly): ‘‘Oh, how glad you musf 
have been that they had the muzzles on!’’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


‘*What do you charge to wash a shirt?’’ 
inquired the man at the counter in the laun- 
dry. ‘‘What kind of a shirt?’’ asked the 
clerk, with his mind on outing shirts, dress 
shirts, negligées, and the various other pos- 
sibilities in that line. ‘‘A dirty shirt,’’ re- 
plied the man. 


History is all the time having new read- 
ings, and some of the best of them come 
from the mouths of children. ‘‘When Rome 
was burning, the Emperor Nero was playing 
a fiddle,’’ so the teacher told Robbie. And 
this is what Robbie told his mother that even- 
ing, ‘‘The Emperor Nero was playing a 
fiddle, so they burned Rome.’’ 


Dr. Humphrey and I were standing on the 
street-corner, while he was waiting for a car. 
He suggested that it was time to be moving 
over to the other corner as the car was ap- 
proaching. I said there was plenty of time. 
**But,’’ said Dr. Humphrey, ‘‘I am a little 
lame,—like the captain you have read about, 
who shouted to his men in battle, ‘Advance 
to that hill-top, and then retreat; but, since 
I’m a little lame, I'll begin to retreat 


now.’ ’’—Advance. 


A Scottish divine was greatly upset by the 
frequency and freedom of the language used 
on the links by a much-respected elder of his 
church. He pointed out that such indulgence 
was unseemly, and suggested that every time 
he gave way to a strong word he should put a 
stone in his pocket as a reminder. At the 
close of play the elder walked up to his 
pastor, and slowly emptied his pockets of a 
little heap of pebbles, saying disconsolately : 
“*These are the monosyllables. I fear the 
others will need a cart!’’—Christian Life. 


“‘Tt beats me!’’ he said, as he laid down 
his newspaper, thoughtfully. ‘‘Whut air ye 
talkin’ about?’’ asked his wife, anxiously. 
“*Literatoor,’’ he answered. ‘*’Course we’ve 
seen it showed up in the newspapers, time 
and ag’in, how all an editor does is ter set 
down weth a pot o’ paste an’ a pair o’ 
scissors, an’ cut out things ter put inter ’is 


paper.’’ ‘‘Certainly. I don’t see nothin’ 
so beatin’ about that.’’ ‘‘But this is the 
question. Some feller hez ter git them 


pieces up in the fust place. It never struck 
me afore, but I’d like ter know who the 
feller is thet starts in an gits up them there 
things fur the editors ter cut out.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808... e0cceeccesseeesees $§28,109,073.59 
LIABILUBIES. <<: Sodieaceds xt fees 25,816,738.19 


‘ _, _ , $2,292,335-40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANN [, CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. x 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Compenis Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
RED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, re 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town 
which are in default or of 


reasonable reference wil 
tions confidential. Bos 
Room 528, Exchange 5 
Mass. 


DEFAULTED MO 
AND 


WESTERN LA 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
€40 Exchange Building, Boston. Mass. 


FOR SALE 


With good will, that well-known and successful Winter 
Resort, UFTON COURT, Camden, So. Carolina. 
A delightful Southern mansion in its own extensive 
grounds; could be used, with little change, as a family 
home. For further particulars apply to T. J. KirKLAnp, 
Esq., CAMDEN, So. CAROLINA. 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
jong begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building, For catalogue address ALiEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘8%. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 4 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, nncipals, 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. Sc1ooL,—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrie, Ph.D, 


Individual 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Le 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Sutecuational 
Crust Company 


45 MILK, cor. Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ~ ve 


Capital. .. . . $1,000,000 
Surplus..... 2,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business. 


ALLOWS interest on deposits. 

ACCEPTS ACCOUNTS from Individ- 
uals, Firms, Corporations, Municipali- 
ties, Administrators, Executors, Guard- 
ians, Trustees, Courts of Law, ete. 
SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS for 
adies’ Accounts. 
DISCOUNTS Commercial and Corpo- 
fation Paper, and makes Loans upon 
approved Security or Collateral. 


DRAWS STERLING BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE on LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
STER BANK, LTD,, LONDON, and transfers 
money by cable. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE under mort- 
gages for railway and other Corpora- 
tions, and as Registrar and Transfer 
Agents. 

COLLECTS INCOMES for persons 
residing in foreign countries. . 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Trustee, and Assignee. 


New Burglar-proof and Wire-proof 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Separate Accommodations for Ladies. 


WILLS RECEIVED FOR SAFE-KEEPING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. W.. MURRAY. CRANE, 
ROBERT M. MORSE. JAMES PHILLIPS, Jr. 
WILLIAM W.CRAPO. PATRICK A. COLLINS. 
JOHN HOGG. JOHN M. GRAHAM. 
LYMAN NICHOLS. THOMAS F. TEMPLE. 
A. N. BURBANK. C. J. H. WOODBURY. 
OLIVER W. MINK. AARON DAVIS WELD. 
ALBERT C, HOUGHTON. 


JOHW M. GRAHAM, President. 
HENRY L, JEWETT, Secretary. 
B. FARNHAM SMITH, Asst. Sec'y, 
EDWARD H. BURDETT, Supt. of Vaults. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 


. -- PRINTER 


272, CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


